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SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1800-1865....$2.00 


by Joseph Carroll 
SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim. 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 
DUSK OF DAWN. Autobiography of W. E. B. DuBois.. 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race)... 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY... 
by Carter G. Woodson 
ee a a De bacacasiedia 
y Ira De A. Reid and Arthur —— 
SEX END RACE, Vol. L.... ee Esc 
SEX AND RACE, VOL. Ba Es 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. ML... 
(The three volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN MAN TO MAN ne 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO... 
by J. A. Rogers 
THE LOST ZOO... saat 
by Countee Cullen 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 
NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS.. 
by Helen Adele Whiting 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Jane D. Shackelford 
PI re eerste 
by Margaret Walker 
BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
by Benjamin Brawley 
COMPLETE POEMS 
by Paul Laurence Dunbar 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
by Kosti Vehamen 
IT WAS NOT MY WORLD. 
by Dedrick Jenkins 
NEW WORLD A-COMING (Inside Black America)... 
by Roi Ottley 
HEZEKIAH HORTON (Story for Children) 
by Ellen Tarry 
12 MILLION BLACK VOICES..... 
by Richard Wright 
GOD'S TROMBONES. 
by J. W. Johnson 
NEGROES IN BRAZIL............... 
by Donald Pierson 
AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTG................. 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. Soinnccccccssssne 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION... 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 
by Herbert Aptheker 
TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U. S. A.) paper 
by Charles S. Johnson 
by Herbert Agar 
ANGEL MO and HER SON ROLAND HAYES... 
by MacKinley Helm 
THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA................... 
Virginic Writers Project 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
by Robert L. Jack 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography)... 
by Rackham Holt 


THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860).................. 


by John Franklin 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
by Vickery & Cole (Paper) 
BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN...... 
by Carey McWilliams 
LITTLE BROWN BABY... 
by Bertha Laurence Dunbar (Selected by B ‘Bertha a Rodgers) 
THE FLOP-EARED HOUND_____.......... 
by Ellis Cradle & Charles Townsend — 
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by Langston Hughes 

RAILROAD TO FREEDOM.......... 
by Hildegard H. Swift 

UP FROM SLAVERY... teint, 
by Booker T. Washington 

RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS... ccc 
by Ruth Benedict 

THE RACE QUESTION......... 
by John La Farge 

INVISIBLE EMPIRE (History of the Ku Klux Klan). 
by Stanley F. Horn 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST....................... 
by Shirley Graham & George Lipscomb 

FROM CAPT:ViTY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver.. 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 

SR RD I, UO iscsiceinacnsisvesnrasclasasssbecniniiebenssuasseinsoesecnssnsecl 
by Howard Fast 

Rn, I a issiinceassachicicancatipnitintiosodionienmcmeucseninca OOOO 
by Henrietta Buckmaster 

RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems)qccccccccccccsesesecvscsnrsnmnscenemnenennen 
by Melvin B. Tolson 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE.......... 95 
Edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poems). .ccscccecesescssssetscteeesensseeseetsenenesct 
by Irene West 
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DEEP SOUTH... 


by Allison Davis & Burleigh ‘Gardner 
NEGROES OF AFRICA... 
by Maurice Delafosse 
AGAINST THE TIDE (An autobiography) 
by A. Clayton Powell, Sr. 


The Carnegie Studies 

AN AMERICAN DILEMMA... 
by Gunnar Myrdal 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO... 
by Otto Klineburg 

PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION...................... 
by Charles S. Johnson 

THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST... 
by Melville J. Herskovits 

THHE REGGROS GRATE nines 
by Richard Sterner 


THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS nn iiciccccccssctecsscsssseesee 
by Edwin R. Embree 
STRANGE FRUIT (Novel) 
by Lillian Smith 
edited by Alain Locke 
by James A. Porter 
by Harry Paxton Howard 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAQN.................... 
by James Weldon Johnson 
AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook) ..0..-.cccccssscscsnssnunenesetntsnnnenenet 
by Edwin R. Embree 
ime DABSEn BROTHER (A Nove)... 
by Bucklin Moon 
by Earl Conrad 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE CRISIS 00 cccccscsosstscsssnmssueeeenensenn @Qe 
(1941 and 1942 now available) 
NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of Negro Literature). 
BROWN AMERICANS 
by Edwin R. Embree 
In I TO NN cscs nasi dnsetnsttbcs aii 
by Philip Henry Lotz 
ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO... 
by Herbert R. Northrup 


...DeLuxe Ed. 


‘For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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“HOWARD > 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal School of Engineering 


Aris and Architecture 
Graduate Schoo! College of Pharmacy 
School of Music College of Dentistry 
School of Law School of Religion 


College of Medicine Summer School 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 
ATHLETICS — R. O. T. C. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


259 Teachers @ 4,196 Students 
11,810 Alumni © 26 Buildings 


Registration 


AUTUMN QUARTER.October 3, 1944 

WINTER QUARTER..January 4, 1945 

SPRING QUARTER....March 28, 1945 

SUMMER QUARTER. June 12, 1945—First Term 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine and Dentistry 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 






Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 


Education 


Engineering Physics 


Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
* 


For further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 





College and 
School News 


Seventeen-year-old Mil- 
dred Earle Harris of 
Chicago is winner of the 
South Center Department 
Store scholarship to the 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
A graduate of the Du- 
Sable high school, Miss 
Harris stood forty-fifth in a class of two 
hundred. The South Center store has been 
active in community affairs and a feature of 
its work is the establishment of a year’s 
scholarship to an accredited university to be 
awarded to the high school boy or girl work- 
ing in the store during their junior and/or 
senior years. 





es 


Louia Vaughn Jones, head of the violin 
department at Howarp Unversity, is the 
first Negro to play with a major symphony 
orchestra. He played first violin with the 
National Symphony Orchestra in Washing- 
ton in August. 


The seventh annual teachers institute on 
professionalization, sponsored by the West 
Vircinta STATE CoLLece during its summer 
sessions, was held August 10 under the di- 
rection of Dr. Grace I. Woodson, professor 
of education at the college. 

An Educational Program for Veterans of 
World Var II is the title of a bulletin issued 
in August by the college. Under the sub- 
title “When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
and to West Virginia State College,” the 
publication lists forty-one occupations for 
which the college is prepared to train re- 
turned soldiers who wish to take advantage 
of the GI-bill recently passed by Congress. 
The bulletin is illustrated. 

Annual commencement exercises of the 
summer session were held August 18. The 
principal address was delivered by Bertram 
L. Woodruff of the English department 





Chairman of the board of trustees of 
FLoripA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
announces the appointment of Dr. John Lee 
Tilley of Raleigh, N. C., as the sixth presi- 
dent of the school to succeed Dr. William 
H. Gray, Jr. Dr. Tilley did his undergradu- 
ate work at Shaw university and graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. He 
served as head of the theological school at 
Shaw for fifteen years and during 1930-32 
was acting president of the university. He 
is the founder of the Shaw Minister’s Insti- 
tute and has pastored rural and 
churches in North Carolina. 

At the beginning of the fall. term the 
school added a new department of religious 


urban 
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Tillotson College 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
“A” rating by Southern Association 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Under A of 
American Hackiee liste 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
HIGHLY TRAINED FACULTY 
For information write 
Mary E. Branch, President 


H HHH FH HF F$SSs CHSFSSOOOHSD 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Distinctive College For Young Women Of 
Discriminating Parents 


College Enrollment has grown from 10 stu- 
dents in 1926 to 400 students in 1943. 


Accommodations for a limited number of 
new students for the fall term. 


Applications are now being received for the 
academic year beginning SEPTEMBER 14, 1944. 


For Further Information Address: 


Miss Willa B. Player 
Director of Admissions 
Box 1589, Greensboro, N. C. 


LEMOYNE COLLEGE 


MEMPHIS 
TENNESSEE 


An American Missionary As- 
sociation institution. 


A city college 


fully ac- 
credited with an A rating by 
the Southern Association. 


Accommodations are avail- 
able for a limited number of 
out-of-city students. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


High in foothills of Great Smokies 
“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 

Fall Quarter Opens 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1944 
v 


‘COURSES 
Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo 
logical amd Pre-Legal, Teacher Training. 
For information write 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 





VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1883) 
Graduate Study Leading to 
M. A. and M. S. Degrees 
Undergraduate Courses Leading te 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


in 
The Arts and Sciences Mechanic Arts 
Agriculture Education 
Home Economics Business Administration 
Fine Arts, Music and Physical Education 
OVER 5,000 GRADUATES 
For Further Information, Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
Petersburg, Virginie 








STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty—sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capi- 
tal. 
Education With A Sense of Direction 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Music 
Home Economics Religion 


Fall term begins September 11, 1944 
FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD I. McKinney, President 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 
at the 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
June 12-July 15 July 17-August 19 
Same credit for courses toward the 


Diploma or Degree as when offered 
during fall and winter sessions 


A Housing Management Training Institute 
June 12-July 28 
oS 
Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 
Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 





of regular Atlanta University Summer School 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Thorough Secretarial Training 


FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sessions—individual Instruction 
18 MONTH COURSES—Executive Secretarial 
12 MONTH COURSES—Senier Secretarial 
8-15 MONTH COURSES—ZJunior Executive For Men 
42 WEEK COURSES—Junior Secretarial 
9 MONTH COURSES—Stenography—Office Machines 
6 MONTH COURSES—Short Stenographie or Per- 
sonnel ° 
3 MONTH COURSES—Victory “for the war effort’’ 
Aeademic Preparation Included Whenever Necessary 
Free Placement Service for Graduate and Alert 
Students. Surplus of 350 unfilled pesitions last term. 
Supervised dormitory facilities available. 

Make reservations now for the Fall Term Sept 
ll, other training units beginning Oct. 2-9. 
Write The Registrar: 

627-29 South Broad Street, Telephone PEN 2935 
Philadelphia (47), Pennsylvania 
E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


Morgan State College 


Baltimore, Maryland 
(co-educationgl) 
PURPOSE :— 


1. To prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 
3. To prepare students for advanced work in profes- 
siona] and graduate schools. r 

3. Te prepare students for homemaking. 

4. To make available a liberal arts curriculum. 
COURSES :—Major fields of study available in English, 
Freveh, Latin. education, music education, history and 
political seienee, sorieslogy and economics, biology, 
chemistry, Mathematics, home economics, health and 
physical education. 

Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Ger- 
man, philesophy and ethics, commerce and physics. 
DEGREES:—The degree of Bachelor of Arts er 
Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the successful 
completion of 120 semester hours of work in pre- 
scribed courses of study. 
ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and accredited 
scheels who have satisfactorily completed a mini- 
mum of \5 units of work are eligible for admission. 
INFORMATION:—For catalogue or detailed informa- 


tien write to the Registrar, Morgan State College, 
Raltimore. Maryland 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
beoks of corporations as well as making Income Tax 
reports. We heve a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants te look after the interests of ecor- 
respendence students. 


65 West 118th St., New York City MOnument 2-3493 


education and theological training. 


Twelve new members have been added to 
the SHAw University faculty. They are 
George J. Davis, professor of mathematics; 
Charles H. Pugh, assistant professor of 
physics and general science; Miss Mildred 
N. Jordan, instructor in home economics; 
Miss Mildred A. Thornhill, instructor in 
music; Mrs. Velma E. Virgo, instructor in 
social sciences; Mrs, Vivian K. Cameron, 
assistant professor of social sciences; Miss 
V. Marguerite Russell, instructor in physical 
education; Miss Fannie J. McNair, dietitian ; 
Mrs. Marcella Ford, part-time assistant in 
religious education and in the personnel de- 
partment; Mrs. Harriett Smith, assistant 
matron; Miss Sadie Eaton, university 
nurse; and Mrs. Maude W. Winston, in- 
structor in religious education and personnel 
assistant. This increased staff has been pro- 
vided to take care of a capacity enrollment 
of approximately five hundred students. 

Official announcement of the resignation 
of John L, Tilley to take the presidency of 
Florida N. and I. College was made by presi- 
dent Robert P. Daniel at a university ban- 
quet August 17. 

P. B. Young, Sr., editor of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, delivered the main ad- 
dress at the seventy-ninth annual summer 
Shaw commencement August 18. Among the 
thirty-five persons who received degrees were 
many in-service teachers who earned their 
right to a candidacy by attending the uni- 
versity summer school for as many as eight 
summer sessions. The exercises concluded 
the activities of the summer school com- 
mencement events, which also included a 
university banquet held in honor of the 
graduating seniors. 


Expected additions to the KNoxviLLe CoL- 
LEGE faculty this fall are William F. Mc- 
Kinney, business manager and athletic coach; 
Miss Althea Montgomery, instructor in Eng- 
lish; David N. Howell, physical education 
and theory; and Rev. R. W. Stennett, part- 
time instructor in Bible and religious educa- 
tion. 


Lincotn University (Mo.) announces 
changes in its course in journalism, Pre- 
journalism students will spend their fresh- 
men and sophomore years pursuing prepara- 
tory and quali‘ying work in literature and 
the social sciences, together with work in 
shorthand and typing, and enter their profes- 
sional work in their junior year. Two- 
semester orientation courses ‘n introduction 
to journalism are also open to them. The 


a 
offers 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Sponsored by the Extension Division 


Religion Negro History 
Negro Literature Negro in Art 


Race Relations 
INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PLAN 


College Credit Allowed 
For Qualified Students 


Write to the Extension Division 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1858 Co-educational 


° 
Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 


University Laboratory High School 
Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 


Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For information write The Registrar 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
of LOUISIANA 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Arts and Sciences, 
College of Liberal Arts 
Department of Fine Arts 
Department of Music 
College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 
College of Pharmacy 
School of Social Service 
Summer School 
For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
Washington Avenue and Pine Street 


New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


including: 





DR. E. C. McLEOD, President 
WILEY COLLEGE, Marshall, Texas 


SAYS: Despite shifting educational scenes Wiley 
College has steered a sturdy course in 
Liberal arts Christian education. 

Its record of achievements reflects progress. 

Its graduates comprise a considerable propor 
tion of race leaders. 

Its curriculum is flexible and adaptable 

Its Extension schools and summer session mul 
tiply its services 

Its well-equipped laboratories and library ale 
ably staffed 

Improved Beatuy and home economics depatt 
ments add much to quality and type of its service. 

Course offerings embrace: Liberal arts and 
sciences; art, commerce, cosmetology, home eco 
nomics, music, physical education and religion— 
all slanted to meet exigencies of the times. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College. Nashville, Tennessee 
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DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
A State-Aided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 
An Accredited High School Course 
Vocational Courses for Boys and Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 
For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Principal 
Telephone, Downingtown 335 








Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Masters Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 








Princess Anne College 


A Four-Year Land-Grant Institution 
for Higher Learning 
Princess ANNE, MARYLAND 
@ 

Bachelor of Science Degree in Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics, Mechanic Arts 
Two years of Arts’ and Sciences 
Home-like Surroundings—Healthful 
Climate—Moderate Expenses 
No Out of-State Fees Charged 
Big Post-War Program is now laid for 
Curriculum and Building expansion 
@ 

Address the Registrar for Particulars 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
istry. law, teaching, social work, government 
Service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
Places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 




























TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Co-education — Moderate Tuition 
VOCATIONS 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Evening Sessions 
Fall Term, October 2, 1944 
REGISTER NOW 












Write the Registrar 
1926-30 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 





professional courses will 


cover the 
field of journalism in addition to special and 
advanced courses in Negro journalism. Suc- 


whole 


cessful candidates will 
of journalism degree. 

President Sherman D. Scruggs announces 
the appointment of Scovel Richardson as 
dean of the Lincoln school of law, succeeding 
William E. Taylor. Dean Richardson was 
educated at the University of Illinois and the 
Howard university law school. Prior to his 
association with the university he had prac- 
ticed law in Chicago. 

The university this fall offers complete 
programs in all areas with special attention 
given to the many courses designed to serve 
returning service men. 

President Scruggs was participant in one 
of the panel discussions in August at the 
Fourth Mid-West Hazen conference at Fran- 
cis Shirmer college, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


receive the bachelor 


Dr. William H. Gray, former president of 
the Florida Normal and Industrial College, 
has been elected president of the FLorma 
A. AND M. CoLLeceE to succeed the late Dr. 
J. R. E. Lee. Dr. Gray at thirty-two be- 
comes the youngest land-grant college presi- 
dent in the country. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Bluefield 
State Teachers College, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He also has a background 
of experience as college professor, demonstra- 
tion-school principal, and college president. 


Eight Negro officers were graduated from 
the Mepicat Fietp Service Scuoor, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., in August. 


Melvin B. WILEY 
COLLEGE, has issued a new volume of poems, 
Rendezvous With America, through Dodd, 
Mead and Company. His poems have pre- 
viously appeared in the Atlantic, Common 
Ground, and elsewhere. 


Tolson, professor at 


Following the Institute on Family Life 
Problems held at Hampton INSTITUTE re- 
cently, plans for an annual home-makers’ 
conference have been made at the college. 
The Institute on Family Life and Problems 
was arranged by the staff and students of 
the home economics division of the college 
under the direction of Miss Grace Reeves, 
head of the division. 

Five students of the newly-established di- 
vision of nurse education at the institute 
received their caps at the college August 13. 
The newly-capped students are members of 
the junior class and completed two years of 


general college work before entering upon 
their basic professional training. 

Miss Flemmie P. Kittrell, dean of women 
at the institute since 1940, was honored by 
’ the officers and ship’s company of the U. S. 
Naval Training school in a dinner and dance. 
Miss Kittrell is a graduate of Hampton and 





CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully aceredited member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 

PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Grades 1-3)........... B.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate, Grades 4-8)....... B.S. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 


(Elementary and High School)...B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 


(Elementary and High School)...B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 
REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 
~ College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 
H. L. McCrory ... . 











President 








TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS "A" COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 

e@ Agriculture @ Home Economics 
@ Commercial Dietetics @ Physical Education 
@ Education @ Mechanical Industries 


Certificates and diplomas in Commercial Dietica, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses .. . 


Aviation R..Git.. & Athletics 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 


For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 














VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education. and religious 
education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or 
the Dean of the College, Va. Union 
University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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1882 LANE COLLEGE 


JACKSON TENNESSEE 


An Accredited, Co-educational, Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, operating under the auspices of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Standard courses of 
study leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Strong 
Faculty, wholesome religious environments. For 
catalog, and other information write: President 
J. F. Lane or Registrar J. H. Steven. 


1944 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 


tor Training Negro Ministers 
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holds both the master’s and doctor’s degree 
from Cornell university. She has accepted 
an appointment at Howard university, where 
she will be professor and head of the de- 
partment of home economics. 

The service flag at the college now shows 
1,264 former students in the armed 
Major Walter R. 
college and 


forces, 
of the 
announced. 
Ten gold stars on the flag indicate men who 


Jrown, 
dean of 


secretary 
men, has 
have died in the service. 

6. 


sion at the college, has been appointed direc- 


Palmer, assistant director of exten- 


tor of a new project in teacher education to 
be sponsored jointly by Hampton and the 


General Education Board. Planned to in- 


troduce a new procedure in teacher education, 
the project will include a program of class- 


room instruction and community develop- 
ment operating in connection with the re- 
vised state curricula now developing in 


several southern states. A graduate of Wil- 
berforce University, Mr. Palmer holds the 
master of arts degree from Hampton and 
an honorary doctor of pedagogy from Vir- 
ginia 


Union University. 


meeting of the South- 
Officials 
Knoxville, 


‘Twentieth annual 
Coaches 


held in 


ern and Association was 
8-9. 
Headquarters for the meeting and business 
the The 
following Southern institutions 
were represented at the meeting: Benedict 
college, Fisk university, LeMoyne college, 
Knoxville college, Morris Brown college, 
Clark college, South Carolina State, Florida 
A. & M., Lane college, Xavier university, 
Talladega college, State Teachers college, 
Tuskegee Institute, and Fort Valley State 
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Tenn., September 
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Editorials 


Race Equality in the Peace 


ROM the Dumbarton Oaks conference 

in Washington has come the news that 
the Chinese government is proposing formally 
that a declaration on the equality of races and 
nations be included in the peace treaty. 

The Chinese, who have been on the short 
end in the war with Japan, and who have been 
treated like step-children by the other United 
Nations, already have succeeded in having the 
United States repeal the Chinese exclusion 
act, thus putting China on the same quota 
basis as other nations. It is estimated that 
under the quota system, about 105 Chinese a 
year will be eligible to enter America. When 
this repeal was put through it was frankly 
acknowledged by all parties that it was in 
gratitude for China’s magnificent fight against 
the Japanese, without which the United States 
would have been much farther behind in the 
war on Japan than she is at the moment. 

_But in proposing a racial equality clause in 
the peace treaty China is in for a stiff fight 
and past history indicates that she has little 
chance of winning her point. After Germany 
was defeated in 1918, Japan proposed a racial 
equality clause for the Versailles treaty. Some 
light on the negotiations at that time is given 
by Stephen Bonsal in his recent book, “Un- 
finished Business.” Bonsal was official inter- 
preter for President Wilson in Paris and his 
book is written from his notes on the formal 
and informal meetings of the dignitaries who 
finally shaped the peace. On the matter of 
the racial equality proposal by Japan, Bonsal 
Says: 

“Baron Makino (Japan) told the Colonel 
{House—Ed.] yesterday that he had been in- 
structed by Tokyo to bring before the Com- 
mission a proposal to recognize race equality 
in the Covenant, preferable in the Preamble, 
and that he had been instructed to press for 
its adoption. House has done what he could 
to convince the baron that this course will 
prove anything but helpful to the purposes of 
his government. . .. Having failed in this. the 
Colonel has drawn up several drafts which 
he hopes will satisfy the Japanese withont 
making little Hughes of Australia put on his 
war paint. One of these, in a personal and 
off-the-record visit from Balfour, he sub- 
mitted to him. The draft was rather reminis- 
cent of our Declaration Of Independence. ‘All 
men are born free and equal...’ Balfour 
listened but said, ‘I think this idea is out- 
moded. All men of one particular nation are 
born free and equal, but I am far from con- 
vinced that a man from Central Africa could 
be regarded as the equal of a European or an 
American.’” 

House and Balfour agreed that the Japan- 
ese must have some room for expansion and 
they hit upon Brazil and put the matter up to 
President Wilson who “gave them no en- 
couragement,” saying. “We have all the race 
questions that we can manage now.” 

With Great Britain and America opposed 


to a race equality clause, Japan lost out. Some 
effort was made to pacify her with certain 
mandated islands in the Pacific, but it is 
probable that the blunt refusal of the “white” 
nations to consider race equality at Versailles 
motivated Japan’s later withdrawal from the 
League of Nations and sparked her adventure 
in Manchuria and China and her war against 
the United States. 

Comes now China with the same demand. 
It may be that China has a better chance for 
consideration than had Japan 25 years ago. 
China is necessary to victory in Asia. Without 
China we can lose the Pacific war, no matter 
how many thousands of square miles of ocean 
we cover, or how many islands we recover. 
If we again cold shoulder race equality as a 
principle we but prove the Japanese doctrine 
being preached to the hundreds of millions 
of Far Eastern people: there is no future for 
you in cooperating with the Western nations 
for they are committed to “white supremacy.” 

Russia may be expected to support the race 
equality proposal made at Dumbarton Oaks 
since she has a specific clause on racial equal- 
ity in her constitution, but with America and 
Britain ranged in opposition, it remains to be 
seen whether the item will not be by-passed 
once more and whether the seeds of another 
more terrible war along racial lines will not 
be sown. 


Clean Blocks—Good Citizens 


NE of the vexing angles in this race 
relations business was recognized more 
than a quarter century ago, namely the ad- 
justment of Negro migrants, largely from an 
agricultural background, to life in urban cen- 
ters. The great Negro populations of Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other centers had to learn new ways of living, 
and they have been ably assisted through the 
years by the National Urban League. 
However, other agencies were needed in 
the tremendous job and it remained for the 
Afro-American Newspapers to inaugurate 
a “Clean Block” campaign in the cities where 
The results of 
this year’s campaign in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington have been announced 
and prizes awarded for beauty and for the 
greatest improvement over last year. Pic- 


their chain papers circulate. 


Buy and Hold War Bonds 


The best way to help America in the 
war, the best way to back up our boys 
on the battlefronts of the world is to 
War bonds. The best investment 
in Freedom and the future is War bonds. 
Not only buy them, but hold them. 


buy 
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tures of these fine blocks demonstrate that 
Negro city residents do have pride in their 
homes and communities, and when stimu- 
lated and encouraged, can present as fine 
neighborhoods as any other citizens. The 
Afro-American is to be congratulated on this 
important public service. 


Score for the Movies 


N its nation-wide hit film, “Going My 

Way” starring Bing Crosby, Paramount 
Pictures has done exactly what thoughtful 
Negroes have sought to get film producers 
to do: include Negroes naturally and easily 
in a script in parts which are not stereotyped 
One of the members of the street gang 
rounded up by the new young priest in the 
neighborhood and made into a church choir 
is a Negro lad. He is no dialect-talking 
clown for the rest of the gang, but a member 
in good standing. He has one of the solo 
parts in a featured song, “Swinging on a 
Star.” 

Hats off to Director and Producer Leo 
McCarey, and to Paramount. May the other 
film companies go and do likewise. 


National Bar Journal 


ie its new dress and impressive contents, 
the National Bar Journal, official organ 
of the National Bar Association, becomes one 
of the important publications among Ameri- 
can Negroes. The September issue contains 
a summary of civil liberties cases in the 1943 
term of the United States Supreme court and 
an editorial by Sidney R. Redmond, editor- 
in-chief, urging greater participation by law- 
yers in civil liberties actions, as well as briefs 
amicus curiae in such cases by the National 
Bar Association itself. Even more so than 
in the past, our people will need expert legal 
services in meeting their problems. The Na- 
tional Bar Journal is well on the way to ral- 
lying our lawyers to their duty. 


Race in Politics 


ESPITE the denial of Chairman Brown- 

ell of the GOP national committee, the 
studied campaign against Sidney Hillman and 
the PAC has the distinct flavor of racial 
and religious prejudice, which both major 
parties agreed to bar from the presidential 
campaign. To keep emphasizing that a man 
is from Lithuania, from New York, and is 
head: of a union of clothing workers is not 
subtle. It says (without using the words) 
that he is a Jew, a “foreigner,” and tells gul- 
lible American voters that such a one has 
no right to be active in politics. If this is 
Americanism then Hitler is George Wash 
ington. 
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HE growing political consciousness of 
"[ scares and the crystallization of their 

group determination to obtain for 
themselves their just share of all that demo- 
cratic life in America has to offer, has been 
noticeable now for some time. This is a 
hopeful sign; it parallels the political con- 
sciousness of organized labor. 

Organized labor and the Negro began their 
political march of progress at about the same 
time. We started with the election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1932 and we have marched 
forward side by side ever since. We watched 
eagerly as the employment windows opened 
and the bread and soup lines disappeared. 

Congress, under the President’s inspired 
leadership, enacted legislation which ma- 
terially advanced the status of the common 
man. The Wagner Act guaranteed to us the 
opportunity to form unions of our own 
choosing. The Wage and Hour Law pro- 
tected our unorganized brothers by placing 
a floor under wages and a ceiling on hours. 
Tlie Social Security Act, Public Housing Act, 
Bank Insurance Law and other progressive 
legislation contributed to making our life 
more secure, 

We got these benefits because labor and 
the Negro worked and fought shoulder to 
shoulder against all the shenanigans of re- 
actionary management who, through the 
agency of the Republican party and the poll 
tax congressmen, have been trying to take 
over the leadership of this country. We have 
organized together, marched in picket lines 
together, and, hand in hand, have built the 
greatest labor movement America has ever 
seen. We have done this simply by recog- 
nizing the common interests of all working 
men, irrespective of race or color. 

We must continue to do this. To enable 
us to do our job on the political front more 
effectively, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations organized the Political Action 
Committee headed by Sidney Hillman of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
This committee is not a new or third party. 
It is a non-partisan organization, neither Re- 
publican nor Democratic. Its primary aim is 
to influence our national political scene by 
making the rank and file of workers more 
conscious of what democratic life in America 
can be like for those who take the time to 
be politically active. It seeks to make of 
tach worker a politician—a politician in the 
sense that he will use his combined individual 
and group power to influence those who con- 
trol his economic and political well-being. 

PAC accomplishes this by first outlining 
'o the workers the stakes for which they 


Labor, the Negro, and 1944 


By R. J. Thomas 


An outline of PAC’s position on 
the Negro and Labor in the 
presidential election 


R. J. Thomas is president of the United Auto 

Workers, CIO, secretary of the Political Ac- 

tion Committee (PAC), and a member of 
the NAACP board of directors. 


must play in the political game. You want 
to usher in the “Century of the Common 
Man”? You want post-war security; more 
and better housing; an end to the fear of 
periodic unemployment; an end to labor-bait- 
ing and race-hating? PAC says to its con- 
stituents, we can bring about all of this if 
you will register and vote. Do you want 
a change in the philosophy of government 
officials? Do you want men who are more 
conscious of the rights of the human beings 
and less mindful of guaranteeing exorbitant 
profits? PAC says study the records of the 
candidates for public office and support only 
those whose past conduct give reasonable as- 
surance that their thinking on the function 
of government is in accord with your own. 


PAC’s Role 


Notwithstanding PAC is not a political 
party, it, nevertheless, has its “platform’— 
its list of what constitute the political aims 
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of its supporters. And high up on that list 
in terms of importance is the requirement 
that government and those who constitute 
government shall function in the interest of 
all people in our democracy—irrespective of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 


Recently Negro labor leaders from all over 
America met in Chicago to outline the po- 
litical aspirations of Negro citizens in this 
fateful year of 1944, and to determine the 
most appropriate. means by which colored 
workers, as an integral part of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, can realize these aspira- 
tions. All segments of the labor movement 
were represented at this conference. It is no 
accident that the program upon which these 
workers unanimously agreed is almost identi- 
cal with the program of PAC. Rather, it 
merely is a reflection of what government 
and those who aspire to govern must become 


more and more conscious of in the coming 


rionths; namely, whatever is planned for the 
benefit of American workers must enure to 
the benefit of all workers alike; and what- 
ever harms the Negro voter, also harms all 
other workers. 


Labor generally has cause to be concerned 
about the future. But the Negro has even 
more cause for alarm. We like to believe 
that racial illwill is on the decline, but even 
the least observant among us know that is not 
true. The low state of the debate occasioned 
recently by the President’s requests for funds 
to finance his Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice for another year; the activities 
of fascist-minded individuals who precipi- 
tuted the Philadelphia transit strike; the bit- 
ter race-baiting that characterized the primary 
fights in the south; and the refusal of cer- 
tain of our southern states to accept the 
Supreme Court’s ruling on the illegality of 
the so-called “lily-white primaries,” all bear 
testimony to the fact that the “Century of 
the Common Man” is a long way off. 


These factors accentuate the so-called Ne- 
gro issues which all of our incoming na- 
tional officials will have to face sooner or 
later, 


We know, for example, the way in which 
our Negro brothers have been denied fair 
employment and upgrading opportunities in 
the north as well as in the south. And we 
know, too, that the present FEPC has been 
able to do precious little about this. 

We know that the patriotic services of our 
colored citizens, freely offered, have been 
either refused outright or accepted on a 
segregated basis by certain branches of our 


(Continued on page 329) 
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Which Candidate in November 


A. Retain the President 
By William L. Dawson 


N a few weeks millions of Americans of 
all stations, colors and creeds will de- 
termine whether the liberal spirit shall 
live as a vital force in American affairs, 
whether a government dedicated to ihe cause 
of the common shall survive, and 
whether shall be cherished 


above all others in our national life. 


man 
human values 

Few national elections in our history have 
presented, it seems to me, more basic issues 
than the 1944 election 
there is no 


The old story that 
difference hetween 
the major parties in America nor between the 
candidates of the two parties does not hold 
today. The gulf between the Democratic and 
Republican philosophies of government has 
never been wider, nor has the difference be- 
tween the presidential candidates of the major 
parties ever been greater 


fundamental 


It is no accident that every liberal and pro 
gressive group in our population is aggress- 
ively working in behalf of a |emocratic vic- 
tory, and every reactionary and defeatist 
group in America is desperately campaign- 
who 


ing for a Republican Those 


today 


victory. 
President 
Roosevelt are the identical hate-mongers who 
have fought the advancement of the Negro 
people and have fought the rise of organized 
labor and every other liberal development 
for the last twelve years 
accident. 

By sabotaging the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice bills for New York State, by champion- 
ing the vicious doctrine of “states rights” by 
refusing to use his influence to help pass the 
antipoll tax bill, the calculating Republican 
candidate for the presidency has demonstrated 
as governor of New York that he is not con- 
cerned with the fate of the “common man.” 


oppose the re-election of 


I repeat, this is no 


The Republican hierarchy which represents 
American life 
changed and though their liberal words pile 
up like a mountain, their liberal deeds would 
not make a mole hill 


organized greed in has not 


Unemployment Remembered 

As an American citizen, T cannot forget 
the plight of my country in 1932 when the 
people in the cities, in the villages, and on 
the farms of found them- 
selves wondering for the first time in their 
lives whether democracy could survive the 
economic chaos which hung like a black cloud 
above the heads of millions, white and black 


our great land 


This argument stresses the great 
advances the Negro has made 
under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration as the basis in asking for 
colored votes for the Democrats 


wat 
yt 


a 


Congressman William L. Dawson, Democrat 

from the First District of Illinois, elected to 

the Seventy-e.ghth Congress November 3, 

1942, was recently appointed assistant to Rob- 

ert Hannegan, Democratic National Chair- 
man. 


alike. | cannot torget the distress of men, 
women and children who felt trapped 1) 
forces over which they had no control. Neith- 
er can | forget the futile answers given to 
those millions by the Republican party. 
With the election of President Franklin D 
Kkoosevelt, America saw the dawn of a new 
era and the of a new faith in 
The President with 
boldness and confidence made it clear that his 
administration would place the 


emergence 
democratit government 


welfare of 
the people—all the people—above everything 
else. With swift progressive steps the Presi- 
dent laid the 
bility and gave the common man a chance 
to work, to eat and to live. 

Under the Roosevelt administration, 111,000 
public housing units costing over a half bil 
dollars been made available to 
Negro citizens. Over $54,000,000 were paid 
to Negro construction workers and some 2,500 
Negroes are now employed in managing and 


foundation for economic sta- 


lion have 


maintaining housing projects. 

Through loans and grants public works 
and educational facilities costing over $38- 
803,018 have been provided for Negroes by 
the administration. Seventy-two school build- 
ings, eighty recreation centers, six hospitals 
and four nurses’ homes have been built. 

The Roosevelt administration has aided 
081,790 Negro farmers who will produce this 
vear according to official estimates, a half 
million head of cattle, thirty-five million 
chickens and a hundred million dozen eggs 
Over 500 new colored workers have been 
placed in the field services of the Department 
of Agriculture to assist colored farmers. 

Training received by Negroes through the 
National Youth Administration and war 
training programs have enabled Negroes to 
qualify for important jobs today. 


Negro Shared 

My people have not only shared in the 
broad programs of social and economic re- 
form created by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, but they have had, in the persons of the 
President and his gifted and gracious wife, 
two champions of the great democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity. From the 
Roosevelt administration we have gained far 
more than the benefits from the vast pro 
grams of the New Deal, the Public Works 
Administration, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Farm Security Administration, Home Own- 
ers Loan, Federal Housing, Social Security, 
etc. Besides the millions of dollars worth 
of benefits that have accrued to us in terms 
of great housing projects, broad training op- 
portunities, new jobs and new economic safe- 
guards, the Roosevelt administration has 
given strength and courage to the liberals of 
America in their struggle to make democracy 
work. The powerful liberal forces, new in- 
dustrial unions, new civic and social move- 
ments that have arisen under the progressive 
Roosevelt administration represent the best 
hope that we have for the ultimate solution 
of the problem of color in our country. 

Roosevelt appointees to the United States 
Supreme Court share his faith in democracy. 
The Supreme Court decision in the Lloyd 
Gaines case has forced the southern states 
to broaden the educational opportunities for 

(Continued on page 332) 
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B. Elect Dewey 


HERE are many important issues in 
the 1944 presidential campaign, but 
from the point of view of the 3,000,000 
Negro voters, the one question uppermost in 
their minds is whose election will contribute 
most to the full integration of Negro citizens 
into American life. 

Since it is reasonably certain that the peace 
will be written during the next four years, 
and that the pattern it sets will last for years 
to come, it is highly important that the status 
of the Negro shall not be fixed on a level that 
will keep him in a position of a second-class 
citizen throughout the long peace period that 
is now being fashioned. 

Four more years of Roosevelt will mean 
four more years of control of the government 
by the Solid South, with its unalterable and 
vicious “master-race” philosophy. This, un- 
questionably, would throttle the hopes and 
aspirations of Negroes, and bind tighter about 
them the noose of racial prejudice, segrega- 
tion and discrimination. 

The test of the citizenship status of a group 
in the American democratic state, is not de- 
termined by a distribution of government- 
made jobs or dole, but by the manner in 
which that group is recognized in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the government it- 
self. The history of the Democratic party 
in this connection; its policy of not admitting 
Negroes into the high councils of the party, 
is notorious. 

This practice is well exemplified by the 
sharp contrast between the records of Thomas 
E, Dewey as Governor of New York, and 
that of Franklin TD. Roosevelt in the same 
position. 


Dewey’s Record 

Governor Dewey is serving his second year 
as chief executive of New York. Mr. Roose- 
velt was serving the second year of his sec- 
ond term as governor at the time he was 
elected president. But the records of the two 
men with respect to the recognition of Ne- 
groes by appointments to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility differ greatly. 

Mr. Roosevelt, as governor, appointed not 
a single Negro to a policy-making position. 
Governor Dewey, on the other hand, has 
shattered precedent after precedent in the 
appointment of Negroes. 

Among the major appointments Governor 
Dewey has made are these: 


—Roosevelt or Governor Dewey? 


By C. B. Powell 


Here is the familiar argument 
that the South bosses the Dem- 
ocratic Party made by an official 
spokesman for the GOP in ask- 
ing votes from colored people 





Dr. C. B. Powell, editor of the N. Y. 

“Amsterdam News’ and member of the 

N. Y. State Athletic Commission, is assistant 

director of publicity of the National Republi- 
can Campaign Committee. 


Member, State Athletic Commission. 
Justice, City Court, New York County, 
$17,500 a year. 


Secretary, State 


$5,000 a year. 


Member, Industrial Commission, $8,500 a 
year. 


Department of Labor, 


Referee, Workmen’s Compensation, and 

Four assistant attorney generals. 

Mr. Dewey’s policy of choosing associates 
and appointing assistants on a basis of quali- 
fication rather than on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin, has marked his entire 
public career. Under his administration the 
Negro has truly been integrated into the man- 
agement of the affairs of the state, and Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s action in this connection can 
be measured as an index of what he would 
do as president of the United States. 






In the White House, Mr. Roosevelt has 
pursued his policy, in line with the tradition 
of the Democratic party, of not including 
Negroes in the inner circles of the party’s 
leadership. Regardless of the pretty speeches, 
and glorious phrases, until the Negro is con- 
sidered in the formation of basic policies, he 
is not, in fact, a full citizen. For he is not 
represented among those who steer the ship 
of state, and verily, remains in the unsatisfac- 
tory position of a group that pays taxation 
without having representation. 


Campaign Issue 


The issue in this campaign for Negroes is 
fundamental. And for them it must not be 
allowed to turn on the conclusion that 
“Roosevelt has done more for the little man 
than any other president.” 

During the depression and since war be- 
gan, the Negro has shared in what the coun- 
try has had to offer, but insofar as the actual 
status of the Negro is concerned, he has not 
advanced one step. 

Each of the parties has followed a precise 
pattern over the years. Just a casual glance 
at American political history will reveal that 
it has always been the policy of the Republi- 
can party to integrate the Negro; that of 
the Democratic party to isolate him. 

There: is nothing in the career of Mr. 
Roosevelt, either as assistant secretary of the 
Navy, as governor of New York, or as presi- 
dent of the United States to indicate the 
future for the Negro under his leadership 
will be any more promising. 

An example of what can be expected in the 
future may be estimated by the attitude of 
President Roosevelt and the Democratic 
party toward Negro men and women in the 
armed forces, toward the establishment of 
a permanent FEPC, and toward the exten- 
sion of full civil and political rights to 
Negroes. 


President Mute 


The President has been mute while Negroes 
have been mercilessly discriminated against, 
abused by their superiors in the services, and 
beaten and murdered by civilians, without any 
official rebuke from the White House. As 
commander-in-chief, Mr. Roosevelt is re- 
sponsible for the morale in the armed services, 
but he has stood idly by while the morale of 
(Continued on page 332) 







































HE War the 

Negro soldier a rotten bill of goods. 

The Negro soldier not only resents 
its putrid odor but equally being 
made the victim of what many soldiers con- 
sider a foul and debasing trick. This great 
war brain should have as its primary ob- 
jective the winning of this costly war as 
soon as possible and with the least possible 
loss of life. In pursuit of this objective the 
War Department should declare traitor every 
human being who by direction or indirection 
prolongs this war a single day. I further 
suggest that such treason be dealt with by 
the firing squad. But if the tree itself is 
rotten it can hardly be expected to bear good 
fruit. The Negro soldier thinks the War 
Department itself is prolonging this war and 
he is convinced by 
that he is right. 

In the first instance he observes his daily 
treatment which is both lamentable on the 
one hand and unsupported by decency on the 
other. Having a record of loyalty and de- 
votion to the nation that is unequaled as well 
as unquestioned, he sees the War Depart- 
ment destroy his love for his country by 
making him a military “untouchable.” All 
other American citizens, irrespective of racial 
origin, serve in American units—all except 
the Negro. 
separated from other Americans, giving stark 
evidence each day of the War Department’s 
unqualified disrespect for his status as an 
American citizen. In this sorry situation the 
Negro soldier has witnessed the most foolish 
and tragic game ever played by a so-called 
enlightened people. In this game of homo 
sapiens’ folly multitudes of human beings 
lose their lives each day. 


Department has _ sold 


resents 


multitudinous evidence 


He serves in a jim crow unit, 


This is especially 
true as Allied forces now approach the Ger- 
man border. The game, as you might have 
guessed, is war. The goal, as far as we are 
concerned, is civilization itself. Yet each day 
the War Department by its stupid refusal to 
recognize ability and merit, when these quali- 
ties are not inclosed in a white skin, flirts 
dangerously with doom as it renders ten per- 
cent of its soldiers incapable of doing their 
best. Civilization therefore becomes secondary 
to the preservation of the very corruption 
which will eventually destroy it. 

The Constitution and its accompanying Bill 
of Rights have been literally torn up and 


What the Negro Soldier Thinks 
About the War Department 


By Grant Reynolds 


This is the second article in the 
series on “What the Negro Sol- 
dier Thinks . . .,” the first hav- 
ing appeared in our September 
issue. Consensus of Negro sol- 
dier opinion on the War De- 
partment is that they have been 
sold a “rotten bill of goods’ 


the bits insultingly thrown into the Negro 
soldier’s face. Yet these sons of American 
mothers are expected to die and are dying in 
the face of such indignity. It is a widely 
known fact that Nazi prisoners of war re- 
ceive better treatment in this country than 
do hundreds of thousands of Negro soldiers. 
Stripped of his constitutional rights, bereft 
of any particular concern for his welfare, 
denied the right to die honorably in his 
country’s crusade, subjected each day to 
conditions which contradict every claim of 
democratic principle, the Negro soldier has 
been betrayed by the very agency which 
controls his destiny—the War Department. 


Judge Hastie took position as civilian aide to the Secretary of War October, 1940. When 
he found his efforts to diminish Army segregation and discrimination growing more and 
more ineffectual, he resigned his position January 31, 1943. Judge Hastie is shown with 
Under Secretary of War Patterson. 


The Crisis 





As it prepares him for death on the foreign 
battlefields of the world, and actually sends 
him to his death, it winks at conditions which 
torture him physically and which mob and 
lynch his spirit. Under these conditions the 
War Department sends the sons of American 
mothers into battle ill-prepared indeed. [1 
is small wonder that among many Negro 
soldiers, there is the feeling that the War 
Department itself is helping to destroy their 
lives. 

“Chaplain, how can we get a decent break 
in this war when our bitterest enemies are 
running the show?” Such was the question 
put to me by a group of Negro soldiers who 
followed me to my office one Sunday morn- 
ing after my sermon. 

“What do you mean by such a statement?” 
| asked. 

“Well, just take a look at the military big 
shots. Practically every one of them comes 
from the south. In fact the Army and Navy 
are lousy with southerners and their leaders 
give us reason to believe that they would 
rather lose this war than see us have equality. 
And judging from the way these cracker 
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officers treat us, they’re not fooling either. 
Now, sir, can you say that these people are 
not our enemies?” 

I found words difficult as I stuttered and 
sputtered in an effort to provide the right 
answer. Before I could do so another soldier 
opened up with still another broadside. De- 
clared he: “The War Department is running 
a plantation as far as Negroes are concerned. 
Just look at this post. The commanding 
officer by his disregard for us soldiers is 
an excellent example of a plantation boss. 
And don’t forget, he’s a “red-neck” from 
Tennessee. That’s bad enough, but anyone 
who is not blind will immediately recognize 
how subordinate every Negro must be in 
order to stay here. It makes me sick!” 

“Listen, fellows,” I said, “don’t let such 
things get you down, And if I were you 
[ would be more careful about expressing 
such thoughts.” 

Immediately one of them spoke up: “Chap- 
lain, you haven’t turned ‘long-coat,’ have 
you?” 

There was a dreadful silence as each man 
glued his eyes upon my face. “Now, what 
do you think?” I replied. After a pause the 
expressions of wounded suspicion left their 
faces. 1, too, felt relieved. 

“Run along now, fellows, it’s near chow 
time and I’ve got some work to do. I'll 
expect you at the evening service.” 

The work I had to do was not nearly so 
important as my desire to be alone with my 
thoughts, Here was a group of ordinary 
American Negro soldiers, intelligent but not 
a college graduate in the group. Yet each 
man gave unmistakable evidence that he knew 
the score. I knew how one such man in a 
barracks was enough to evangelize all others 
even if they had not given serious thought 
to such matters. As I sat and gave thought 
to their statements I became disturbed. | 
knew they were right and they knew it too. 
Another disturbing factor was how narrowly 
| had escaped losing status by merely sug- 
gesting a contrary point of view or even 


demonstrating displeasure with such conver- 
sation. 


Army Plantations 


The statement charging the War Depart- 
ment with running a plantation returned to 
my mind. I began to make mental notes about 
the Negro’s treatment on that particular post. 
( thought about how rigidly the doctrine of 
white supremacy was upheld there, making it- 
“lf manifest in the jim crow school sys- 
‘em and in the post commander’s refusal to 
plate a white officer in any position where 
he might be subordinate to a Negro officer. 
In fact a bulletin was published on one 
‘easion by this post commander declaring 
that a white officer in the grade of Ist Lt. 
would be superior to a colored officer in the 
‘ame department who had the rank of cap- 
lain. The white officers on the post who 
were numerically inferior to Negro officers, 








Signal Corps from Acme 


Visiting wounded soldiers in a general hospital somewhere in England, Queen Elizabeth 
pauses to talk with Lt. James G. Bowman, who was wounded while his engineer general 
service regiment was on duty near Valognes, France. 


could find comfort from the Arizona heat by 
cavorting in a_ beautiful swimming pool. 
Moreover, their families, as well as the poor 
white civilian trash that worked on the post, 
could enjoy this luxury. But Negroes, re- 
gardless of their educational background or 
their outstanding achievements in the pro- 
fessions, could do no more than pass by and 
see the white folks enjoy themselves. These 
were but a few among the many features of 
the operation of this post which gave credence 
to the soldier’s claim, 

One more illustration, however, will suffice. 
One of the bulwarks of the plantation sys- 
tem was the belief that Negroes were a 
happy and simple group of children. ‘These 
light-hearted people therefore were deserv- 
ing of special understanding as well as spe- 
cial treatment. They must be given adequate 
opportunity to dance and sing and, of course, 
to indulge occasionally in an overdose of 
religion. Any outburst among them, regard- 
less of its nature, was attributed to the 
emotional instability of the group and was 
therefore classified as hoodlumism. On one 
occasion J had made myself persona non 
grata with the commanding officer of this 
post when I refused to accept this explana- 
tion as the reason for the stoning by colored 
soldiers of an automobile carrying high mili- 
tary officials. He had just made a speech 
to an assemblage of the post chaplains, di- 
recting that we use extreme care in listening 
to soldiers who complained about having 
been abused by their officers. I told the 
officer about the case of Pvt. Tommie 
Thompson, who died before he could learn 
to shoot a gun, because I had been unable to 


convince his white company commander at 
another post that the man was sick. Tommie, 
supported by two soldiers, was sent to my 
office because he was thought to be “gold- 
bricking.” After a brief talk with him ] 
was convinced that he was a sick man in 
spite of the fact that he had just been dis- 
charged from the hospital. I therefore called 
the company commander by telephone and 
recommended that the soldier be sent back 
to the hospital at once. But, following the 
prevailing attitude too frequently found 
among white officers that all Negro soldiers 
are lazy, this company commander sent Tom- 
mie away that night on a troop convoy. When 
the train, carrying him to Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri, reached its destination Tom- 
mie Thompson was dead. I tried to describe 
how this experience had seared itself upon 
my consciousness and how I had promised 
my Creator that in the future I would listen 
to every story a man had to tell me. And 


what was more, if upon investigation the 


story was found to be true, I intended to 
press for punishment 
cerned, 


of the officer con- 


Soldier Resentment 


Vainly I attempted to reveal how resentful 
Negro soldiers were dbout their treatment 
and to point out the danger of misleading 
himself by contributing all acts of violence 
to hoodlumism. I further suggested that as 
long as the cause of such unrest prevailed, 
it constituted a daily threat to those guilty 
of its perpetration. I was promptly admon- 


ished with the kind of tongue lashing a Ten- 
nessee cracker can so adeptly dispense. In 
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other words, | was wrong, and what was 
more, my attitude was detrimental to the best 
functioning of that post. Not long after- 
wards, however, a white officer was taken 
to the hospital beaten almost to jelly. Some 
“hoodlums”, who grew tired of his abuse, 
crept into his tent one night with the avowed 
intention of murdering him. They almost did, 
although ’tis said they got into this man’s 
tent by mistake. The object of their wrath, 
according to the grapevine, was their com- 
pany commander. 


The Negro soldier charges that the War 
Department destroys his morale each day 
as it maintains southern white officers in 
control of his destiny, many of whom ad- 
mittedly declare that the Negro soldier has 
no place in the Army at all. Apart from 
thus insulting him, many of these Negroes 
now find themselves embarrassed by intra- 
racial conflict incited by such officers. In 
this respect southern Negroes, many of whom 
accept silently jim crow conditions in the 
Army similar to those they have known in 
civilian life, are given preferential treatment 
over northern Negroes who resent this treat- 
ment and speak out against it, and this pref- 
erence with no regard for other qualifications, 
such as educational background and techni- 
cal training. White soldiers from the North 
will testify that they, too, have suffered from 
this despicable policy. 


Negro Officers Shamed 


Under such officers the Negro has seen 
officers of his own color held up to shame 
and ridicule and in many instances unjusti- 
fiably persecuted. He has seen the positions 
of command in the various companies of his 
regiment so shuffled about that Negro offi- 
cers were not only denied positions com- 
mensurate with their training and ability 
but were handicapped by lack of opportunity 
for promotion to the next higher grade. In 
this respect Negro soldiers read with great 
interest the following statement made by the 
Archbishop of York as he spoke to the stu- 
dents of Union Theological Seminary: 
“There is nothing more disheartening for a 
man than to find no one wants to use his 
talents. It breaks him in spirit and engen- 
ders bitterness in him.” 


Historians of the future when writing the 
history of this war will undoubtedly include 
the great sociological changes which took 
place. Much of these phenomena will be the 
result of direct War Department initiation 
In this respect it will be seen how the entire 
educational system of the United States has 
been revolutionized to meet the immediate 
military needs. Further, the War Depart- 
ment has not only built and manned numer- 
ous technical schools but has _ instituted 
courses in now-existing schools taught by 
its officers and instructors in which the 
course of study has been accelerated to an 
extent hitherto unknown. This has resulted 
in the development of new skills for thou- 


sands of men which points to an incalculable 
influence on post-war employment. Vast popu- 
lation changes will have resulted not only 
from the deployment of soldiers into many 
sections of the nation hitherto unfamiliar to 
them, but from the creation of the incentive 
whereby thousands of women and children 
have followed these men. 
families 


Scores of such 
will never return to their native 


communities and will thus influence by virtue 


You may not read anything about this 
in the papers, but from authoritative 
private sources, be assured that the 
latest issue of a magazine called The 
Crisis has hit official Washington with 
considerable bang. The Crisis is a 
monthly . . . written, edited and pub- 
lished by Negroes. 


The provocative article which has got 
Administration circles by the ears is one 
written by a Negro chaplain in the U.S. 
Army. The article is called “What the 
Negro Soldier Thinks About This War.” 
The author claims to speak from exten- 
sive first-hand work among Negro 
troops, and to have suffered personally 
some rather nasty experiences of race 
prejudice among brass hats. For one 
thing, says the author, he was quartered 
in barracks with Negro troops, in viola- 
tion of Army rules, but afterward was 
assigned to private quarters, especially 
built for him. Says the writer, “I made 
my usual mistake. Instead of saying 
‘Thank you white folks for being so 
kind and generous,’ I remarked that this 
was a waste of taxpayers’ money. For 
that I was immediately labelled . . . as 
a base ingrate.” 


The author believes his own experi- 
ence is merely one symptom of a policy 
which prevails all the way up to the top 
of the War Department. He accuses Sec- 
retary Stimson of keeping Negroes out 
of the front line fighting .. . instead 

. assigning them to labor units. 


The result, according to the author is 
a widespread feeling among the Negro 
soldiers that this is a white man’s war 
for the purpose of keeping the dark 
races in subjection. He, personally, does 
not feel that way. He denounces Jap 
atrocities in China, but he says that un- 
der a war policy of racial discrimination 
you can hardly expect Negro troops to 
fight with the do-or-die zeal of Japs 
and Germans, who, he says, at least 
know what they are fighting for. Many 
Negroes, he thinks, do understand the 
objectives of the Allies, but many others 
are confused, and their morale might 
make a difference between victory and 
defeat. Needless to say, Washington offi- 
cials are giving careful study to this 
criticism and sifting the complaints 
right down to cases. 
—From script of Arthur Hale broadcast on 


“Confidentially Yours,” Station WOR on the 
Mutual Network, Saturday, Sept. 16, 1944, 


The Crisis 


of their regional culture whatever area they 
settle. 


Millions of American soldiers will have: 
been trained in the geography, customs and 
psychology of vast numbers of peoples of 
whom they previously had no knowledge. 
They have been taught to respect methods 
of activity which in comparison to their own 
cultural background seemed altogether strange 
or even ludicrous. The provincialism of un- 
told millions will have been changed because 
of the vast geographical nature of the mili- 
tary undertaking. And also the very nature 
of war itself induces within men a restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction which leads to seri- 
ous changes in their modes of behavior and 
which in themselves make serious inroads 
into previously existing community patterns 


Thus when War Department spokesmen 
plead their inability to change contemporary 
practices in such instances as the creation of 
a mixed division, the very facts themselves 
deny the validity of their claims. When they 
state that the War Department is not “run- 
ning a sociological laboratory” the Negro 
takes such an excuse for the continuation of 
military segregation as so much poppycock. 
And if War Department officials are stupid 
enough to make such an excuse for their 
un-American behavior, the Negro soldier is 
not stupid enough to believe them 


Military Courts 


One of the pillars of democratic govern- 
ment is the fair administration of courts of 
justice. Without fair judicial procedure the 
democratic principle of equality before the 
law becomes a farce. Too often military 
justice as it has affected the Negro in this 
war has shown the same color prejudice 
which characterizes the behavior of the de- 
generate group of American demagogues who 
have been bred south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. The Negro soldier is no more of a 
saint or a sinner than the white soldier 
Members of both groups will at times be- 
have in a manner which is condemned by 
military regulations, thereby creating the 
necessity for trial and punishment. This is 
an accepted characteristic of any community 
organization and administration. In all fair- 
ness it must be said that these military courts 
are usually found to be of greater efficiency 
and dispatch than corresponding civilian 
courts, Personally, all things being equal, | 
I should prefer trial by military court if | 
were innocent and trial by civilian court if 
I were guilty. However, the treatment ac- 
corded too many Negroes in this respect 
holds up to mockery and shame the ideal of 
judicial behavior. Too often these courts, 
which correspond somewhat to civilian juries. 
are compromised of prejudiced officers with 
preconceived notions of the guilt of Negro 
defendants, which outweigh any testimon) 
to the contrary. The Negro soldier considers 
such maladministration of justice a direct 


(Continued on page 328) 
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The 


ONTRARY to popular belief, the right 
+ to vote is not considered by American 

jurisprudence to be an inherent, natural, 
or inalienable right such as the rights to life, 
liberty, property, enterprise, privacy, consci- 
ence, pursuit of happiness, etc. Rather, it is 
regarded as a privilege bestowed upon the 
individual by democratic forms of govern- 
ment. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Benjamin Franklin not only regarded the 
right to vote as being inherent in American 
citizenship, but also considered it to be one 
of the natural rights of man. 


To the lay mind it would certainly seem 
that if liberty is a natural right of man, then 
the right to vote must be also; for without 
a vote no man is a free member of society. 

And yet the Constitution does not grant 
the right to vote to all American citizens, Ex- 
cept for the 15th and 19th Amendments pro- 
hibiting any state from denying anyone the 
vote because of race or sex, the Constitution 
leaves the states with complete authority to 
determine who shall vote in state elections, 
provided they maintain a republican form of 
government, Thus the states do have a legal 
right to condition the right to vote in state 
elections by means of poll tax, property, resi- 
dence, literary, or any other requirements they 
see fit to impose. 


With regard to who shall vote for Federal 
officials, however, the Constitution does have 
something to say. Section 2 of Article I pro- 
vides that “The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several 
states and the electors in such states shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature.” 


This obviously constitutes a definition and 
establishment of a federal right in terms 
of a state law; yet polltaxers try to interpret 
it to the contrary. “It is true that certain 
Constitutional Amendments have been 
adoped which might throw restriction on the 
right of the state to prescribe qualifications 
for suffrage, which Constitutional Amend- 
ments we of the South claim were illegally 
adopted,” Governor Jefferies, of South Caro- 
lina once said. “But it is still true that the 
qualifications for suffrage is under Constitu- 
tional government in America a matter for 
the individual states.” 


-_——_ 


“A chapter from the author's book: /he Four 
Freedoms Down South 








Right To Vote’ 


By Stetson Kennedy 


In light of the coming Novem- 

ber elections, a timely article 

tracing the history of American 
suffrage 


Senator Claude Pepper told the truth about 
this matter when he said in the Senate, 
“That was not a power conferred upon the 
states without limitation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment simply adopted as its own the pro- 
visions to be made by the various state gov- 
ernments. . . . When a state prescribed the 
qualifications of an elector it was doing it as 
an instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment. . . . That did not mean that the Fed- 
eral Constitution left the Federal Congress 
powerless to prevent any abuses of that 
delegation of authority which the states might 
commit.” 


State Power Limited 


It is easy to see that if the state had ab- 
solute and exclusive power to prescribe quali- 
fications for voters in Federal elections, there 
would be nothing to prevent the Solid South 
from limiting the vote to Democrats only, or 
some other region from confining the vote 
to Republicans, or to Baptists or Catholics; 
Masschusetts might even reenact its statute 
of 1631-64 prescribing that “For time to come 
no man shall be admitted to the freedom of 
this body polliticke, but such as are mem- 
bers of some of the churches within the 
lymitts of the same.” By the same token, 
states might restrict the federal vote to the 
landed gentry, or to those with an annual 
income of more than $10,000. Some states 
do deny the state vote to the occupants of 
their poor houses; and there have been many 
shameless proposals for the disfranchise- 
ment of all recipients of government relief 
work, 


In a society such as ours—which has al- 
ways proven incapable of providing freedom 
from want (i. freedom from unemploy- 
ment) to some eight million of its citizens 
even in “normal” times—the inability to pay 
a poll tax is certainly no proof of a lack of 
civic worth. 


Senator Pepper summed up the relative 
powers of the state and Federal governments 
when he said, “The Federal Government is 
not to prescribe qualifications, neither are the 
states to impose burdensome conditions.” To 
ten million Southerners, however, the poll- 
tax is prohibitive rather than merely burden- 


some. Here is further proof of the judicial 


holding that the power to tax constitutes the 
power to destroy. Thé Supreme Court has 
frequently ruled that the states do not have 
the power to tax a Federal function (McCul- 
loch v. Maryland), and if a case involving 
the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting for 
Federal official only were brought before it, 
would doubtless rule the tax in such case un- 
Constitutional. This probability has unfor- 
tunately been exploited by opponents of the 
anti-poll-tax bill. 

“If the poll tax be un-Constitutional, all 
in the world that you have to do to over- 
throw it is to bring a proper case in the 
courts,” asserted Senator O’Mahoney at the 
1942 poll-tax hearings. 

“But where Congress can act and has the 
power to act ... then the Congress can and, 
as I say, should pass such legislation,” replied 
Benjamin Algase, representing the Lawyers’ 
Guild. “They are not at all mutually ex- 
clusive.” 

“Congress has the duty to protect the en- 
joyment of Federal rights,” added Senator 
Pepper. 

“My position is this,” said Senator Mur- 
dock, “that although some individual would 
have a perfect right to come into court to 
protect his Constiutional right, if Congress 
sees that there is an impingement on a Con- 
stitutional right that is affecting millions of 
people, then is it not the duty of Congress 
to do something affirmative by way of statu- 
tory implementing of the Constitution?” 

The intent of the framers of the Consti- 
tution in adopting Section 2 of Article I was 
expressed in unmistakable terms by Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

It will not be alleged that an election law could 
have been framed and inserted in the Constitution 
which would have been always applicable to every 
probable change in the situation of the country; and 
it will, therefore, not be denied that a discretionary 
power over election ought to exist somewhere. It 
will, I presume, be as readily conceded that there 
are only three ways in which this power could 
have been reasonably modified and disposed: that it 
must either have been lodged wholly in the na- 
tional legislature, or wholly in the state legislatures, 


or primarily in the latter and ultimately in the 
former. 


The last mode has, with reason, been preferred 
by the Convention. They have permitted the regu- 
lation of elections for the Federal Government, in 
the first instance, to the local administration, which 
in ordinary cases, and when no improper views 
prevail, may be both more convenient and more 
satisfactory; and they have reserved to the na- 
ticnal authority a right to interpose, whenever ex- 
traordinary circumstances might render that inter- 
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position necessary. . . . Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that exclusive power of regulating elec- 
tions for the National Government, in the hands 
of the state legislatures, would leave the existence 
of the Union entirely at their mercy. 


Plutocratic Opposition 


Substantiating Hamilton’s statement were 
the arguments pro and con the provision. The 
plutocratic opposition—which is seldom mis- 
taken as to where its own interests lie—was 
represented by John Dickinson, who warned 
against “the dangerous influence of those 
multitudes without property and without prin- 
ciple with which our country, like all others, 
will in time abound.” In like vein, Gouver- 
neur Morris declared, “The time is not dis- 
tant when this country will abound with 
mechanics and manufacturers [by which he 
means industrial workers] . Will such 
men be the secure and faithful guardians of 
liberty?” Morris thought not, just as the poll- 
taxers of today think not; for it is precisely 
the industrial and agricultural workers whom 
the poll tax disfranchises. But of course the 
polltaxers’ real concern is not with true lib- 
erty, but rather their own liberty to exploit. 

Fortunately for Americans, the views of 
Dickinson, Morris, and others of the same 
ilk did not prevail upon the Constitutional 
Convention. “Who are to be the electors of 
the Federal representatives?” asked Madison 
in The Federalist. “Not the rich, more than 
the poor; not the learned, more than the ig- 
norant; not the haughty heirs of distin- 
guished names, more than the humble sons 
of obscurity and unpropitious fortune. The 
electors are to be the great body of the people 
of the United States.” 

Again, with reference to Franklin’s views, 
Madison wrote, “He did not think that the 
elected had any right, in any case, to narrow 
the privileges of the electors.” Yet for half 
a century now the elected officials of eight 
southern states have narrowed the privileges 
of the electors by means of the poll tax; and 
it remains for Congress and/or the courts to 
restore the federal franchise to the people. 

The self-evident fact that the right to vote 
for federal officials stems from the Consti- 
tution, and is therefore subject to Congres- 
sional control, has been repeatedly pointed 
out hy the Supreme Court: “The right to 
vote for Members of Congress is not derived 
from the constitution and laws of the state in 
which they are chosen, but has its founda- 
tion in the Federal Constitution” (Minor v. 
Happersett) “and was not intended to be left 
within the exclusive control of the states” 
(Yarbrough), and “Congress, by appropri- 
ate action, may protect such right” (United 
States v. Moseley). 

Considerable misapprehension was created, 
however, when in 1937 the Court decided the 
Breedlove case. In this case a citizen of 
Georgia had been denied the opportunity to 
vote for both state and federal officials, be- 
cause he had not paid his poll tax; and the 
Court upheld the right of the Georgia of- 
ficials to deny the vote to anyone wishing 








to participate in a state election without 
having met all the state’s requirements. Poll- 
taxers—and even some opponents of the tax 
—generally misinterpreted this decision as 
giving the states full authority to prescribe 
qualifications for electors in both state and 
federal elections. 


Classic Case 


The Supreme Court itself hastened to cor- 
rect this misapprehension. Upon deciding 
the Classic case in 1941, the Court said with 
reference to the Breedlove decision: “When 
we spoke about the states having power to 
prescribe qualifications, we meant to the 
degree that they did it without encroaching 
upon the Federal prerogative, or to the 
degree that the Federal Government allowed 
them to exercise that power.” 

In addtion, the Court proceeded to explicitly 
enumerate the respective rights of the states 
and federal government: 

While in a loose sense, the right to vote for 
Representatives in Congress is sometimes spoken of 
as a right derived from the states, this statement 
is true only in the sense that the states are author- 
ized by the Constitution to legislate on the subject 
as provided by Section 2 of Article I, to the extent 
that Congress has not restricted state action by the 
exercise of its powers to regulate elections under 
Section 4, and its more general power under Section 
8 ’to make all laws which shall be necessary and 


proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers. 


The Section 4 referred to provides that 
“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations 

” And as was said in United States v. 
Munford, “If Congress can provide for the 
manner of elections, it can certainly provide 
that it shall be an honest manner; that there 
shall be no repression of voters and an hon- 
est count of the ballot.” 

The Classic case, incidentally, came up 
from Louisiana, where the defendants were 
convicted under an old statute of conspiring 
to deprive a citizen of the enjoyment of a 
right granted him by the Constitution. The 
case involved a primary election, but inas- 
much as Louisiana law makes the primary au 
integral part of the election, and in fact tan- 
tamount to it, the Supreme Court held that 
the constitutionally-granted right to vote for 
congressmen extends to such primaries; and 
the convictions were upheld. 


Legal Memorandum 


One of the strongest refutations of the al- 
legations of the poll taxers was a memoran- 
dum submitted to the 1942 hearings com- 
mittee by ten noted legal authorities, six of 
whom are Southerners by birth, education, 
or residence: Robert K. Wettach and M. T. 
Van Hecke. dean and ex-dean of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law School; Leon 
Greene of Louisiana and Texas, now dean 
of Northwestern University Law School; 
George Gordon Battle of North Carolina and 


The Crisis 


_ Virginia, leading Southern member of the 


New York Bar Association; Walton Hamil- 
ton of Tennessee, professor of constitutional 
law at Yale; and Myres S. McDougal of 
Mississippi, another Yale law professor, 

“Assuming that certain restrictions on the 
suffrage which are not genuine qualifications 
may be imposed by the states in the absence 
of Congressional action,” their memorandum 
said, “such restrictions do not escape the 
federal power to preserve the integrity of 
federal elections and to protect the rights 
of constitutionally qualified voters. In the 
exercise of its powers over federal elections, 
it is altogether fitting and proper for the Con- 
gress to prohibit state poll tax requirements 
if in the judgment of the Congress such re- 
quirements unduly restrict the rights of na- 
tional citizenship and make for fraud and 
corruption in federal elections.” 

The preamble to the anti-poll-tax bill con- 
tains just such a Congressional finding: that 
the tax “is detrimental to the integrity of the 
ballot” and that “such requirements cause, 
induce, and abet practices and methods .. . 
detrimental to the proper selection of per- 
sons for national offices.” 

As Irving Brant, author of Storm Over 
the Constitution, has said, “If the Constitu- 
tion did not contain a single word on the 
subject of Congressional elections, Congress 
would .have plenary power to regulate them 
as a part of the implied power of a supreme 
government to maintain its supremacy, of 
an independent government to maintain its 
independence, of a republican government to 
maintain its republicanism.” 

The Constitution does specifically provide 
(Section 3, Article IV) that “The United 
States shall guarantee to every state in the 
Union a republican form of government.” 
Madison very properly cautioned against call- 
ing everything a republic which was not a 
monarchy or pure democracy. “We may de- 
fine a republic to be, or at least may bestow 
that name on, a government which derives 
all its powers directly or indirectly from the 
great body of the people, and is administered 
by persons holding offices during their pleas- 
ure, for a limited period, or during good be- 
havior. It is essential to such a government 
that it be derived from the great body of 
the society, not from an inconsiderable pro- 
portion, or a favored class of it.” 

By that definition—stated more concisely 
by Lincoln as “government of the people, b 
the people, and for the people’—republican 
government has not existed in the eight 
Southern poll-tax states for the past half cen- 
tury. Republican government means major- 
ity rule; poll-tax government means minority 
rule; therefore the two are incompatible. 
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A Legitimate Theatre for Harlem 


By Constance Curtis and Adele Glasgow 


way horizon recently and left in her 

wake something new in the Ameri- 
can theatre. New York’s sophisticated audi- 
ences became conscious of the Negro actor 
as a serious, dramatic personage after the 
opening of “Anna Lucasta.” 

The star, 24 year old Hilda Simms, in her 
meteoric rise, has made the nation conscious 
of the. existence of the American Negro 
Theatre (ANT) of which Hilda and many 
of “Anna Lucasta’s” talented cast are prod- 
ucts. 

Within the past year, ANT has received 
wide publicity because, for the first time, it 
has captured the public fancy. Members of 
the group recognized the worth of Philip 
Yordan’s play and presented it in their base- 
ment*theatre after it had been rejected by a 
number of Broadway producers. 

Top ranking critics of New York’s daily 
press confirmed ANT’s belief in its possi- 
bilities as good theatre when they endured 
the hot stuffiness of the workshop to emerge 
as spellbound fans. Enthusiastic over this 
group of young artists and craftsmen who, 
despite terrific handicaps, were putting on 
finished productions, even the toughest of 
them carried rave notices. Following this, 
John Wildberg decided to re-do “Anna” 
Broadway fashion. 

The story still untold however is of the 
group's four year struggle for recognition 
as a community theatre. Each season, though 
they have received support from a few in- 
terested Harlem citizens, financial worries 
have dogged their steps. Many times funds 
for productions have come from the pockets 
of the actors themselves, and the only return 
has been an opportunity for expression as 
serious artists. 


4 NEW star blazed across the Broad- 


Harlem’s one million residents have been 
slow to recognize the worth of this new 
Only recently, and still 
to a small degree, have they become cogni- 
vant of the fact that within their boundaries 
a significant movement has arisen which is 
part of the forward sweep of the Negro in 


theatre movement. 


American democracy. 

From its inception in 1940, the members 
have recognized the importance of a vital, 
Negro people’s theatre movement. They have 
looked at the record in other arts; and have 
heen confident that a group so gifted had 
much to give the American and the world 
theatre. The subtle rhythms of the Negro’s 
music; the resonance and melody of his 
voice; the natural grace of his movements 


_“Anna Lucasta,”’ now playing at 
the Mansfield, was first pro- 
duced in Harlem by the Ameri- 
can Negro Theatre. Below is a 
brief sketch of this little known 


theatrical group 





Abram Hill, director of the American Negro 
Theatre. 


—all were unexploited gifts which our group 
had within its power to develop. The un- 
satisfying experiences on the professional 
stage and in the movies made the necessity 
for such a movement imperative. 

ANT?’s first production, “Striver’s Row,” 
authored hy its talented young director, 
Abram Hill, was received with rather mild 
enthusiasm. Following other productions of 
the group, they made their first appearance in 
a Broadway production when they took 
“Three’s A Family” to the Longacre theatre 
under the sponsorship of the Amsterdam 
News. 


NEXT MONTH 


“A Voice at the Peace Table?” An 
article by Ernest E. Johnson discussing 


the need for full expression in the peace 


of colored peoples the world over. Out 


November 1. 





The program calls for two types of plays, 
either those dealing with the lives and prob- 
lems of Negroes presented in undistorted 
fashion or those of people. In the latter 
group are plays like “Anna Lucasta” which 
deals with situations carrying no racial tag, 
except as given one by the American theatre. 
Since the talent of Negroes in the dramatic 
field is unquestinoed, the group feels it can 
do, not only a good job, but an exceptional 
one, with any story which lends itself to 
dramatization. As a matter of fact, Philip 
Yordan’s “Anna” was a Polish-American girl 
As played by a Negro actress, the role is not 
only credible but “Anna” has emerged as a 
portrayal of which any actress may well be 
proud. 

The past years in the life of the ANT 
have been full ones, and they have been 
years in which all the members have given 
generously of their talents to the theatre 
movement. The future will hold even more 
for them, for their plans are ambitious. 

The hope of this experimental group is to 
build, soon, within Harlem, a theatre in 
which their plays may be presented. Until 
the present, despite the huge population 
within these boundaries, there is no legiti- 
mate theatre house. Their goal for the fu- 
ture is the erection of such a theatre. Their 
dream for it is a dream for the Negro 
people since it will be a theatre of the people. 

Dramatic companies throughout the nation 
are watching with new hope the advance of 
this group. They carry the promise of a 
new day for the Negro in an art where be- 
fore he has had little chance for expression 


SACRIFICE - 


To love, 

And be loved for loving; 
To have “will”, 

To do the task willing; 

To desire 

Things worthy of desiring; 
To strive, 

Without being driven; 

To Question 

Without just being curious; 
To have a goal 

That isn’t purely golden; 
To give 

Without the thought of giving; 
Makes life 

A truly worthwhile living. 


Price DEAYLLON RICE 
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Will Marion Cook: He Helped Them All 


By Mercer Cook 


the last time. He had come to Haiti in 

December, thus fulfilling at seventy-five 
a lifelong ambition.. For a while, it seemed 
that the glorious sunshine and beauty of 
the Negro Republic had accomplished a 
miraculous rejuvenation, but eventually the 
old ills returned and, at Dad’s request, | took 
him to Saint Francois de Sales Hospital. 

Here he responded remarkably to treat- 
ment. On one of my daily visits, not long 
after he had entered the hospital, I was 
surprised to see him sitting at a table and 
writing frantically. 

“There’s a genius down the hall,” he ex- 
plained, “with a voice that surpasses Sarah 
Bernhardt’s, I’m writing to Gene Buck, Al 
Jolson, and Abbie. If only Abbie can come 
down and train that girl and a few other 
talented young Haitians, we can give Broad- 
way its greatest thrill since Williams and 
Walker !” 

“But, Dad,” | objected, “your first job is 
to get yourself well. 
thinking about others.” 

“Damn it!” he thundered, “I’ve been help- 
ing people all my life, and I don’t intend to 
stop “now!” 

I have quoted that incident for it is typical 
of so many conversations I had with Dad 
through the years. It casts a light on his 
life and character that has been overlooked 
in most of his obituary notices. These have 
revealed him primarily as the pioneer com- 
poser, the collaborator of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Harry T. Burleigh, Richard B. 
Harrison, Williams and Walker, and Abbie 
Mitchell. I should like to add a note about 
his generosity, which was sometimes hidden, 
but never completely effaced by his eccen- 
tricity. 


Pie: muuths ago | saw my Wad tor 


Then you can start 


Those who are accustomed to attribute 
characteristics to heredity or to early associa- 
tions might find the source of Dad’s un- 
selfishness in his mother, who taught sewing 
at Howard to help raise her three fatherless 
sons, and who was never known to give a 
thought to herself as she sacrificed, first for 
her favorite, Willie, and then for Willie’s 
two children. The other lasting influence ot 
my father’s youth was Frederick Douglass, 
who disinterestedly helped him to continue 
his musical education in Germany. These 
were Dad’s first two loves. To the end, 
Fred Douglass remained his hero. As for his 
mother, his repeated request about his fu- 
neral was that someone should play “Mam- 
my,” which he had subtitled “My Song fo My 


A son’s sketch of a little-known 

side of the character of a fa- 

mous father. Will Marion Cook, 

who died at the age of seventy- 

five last July 19 was generous 

of both his talent and pocket- 
book 


Mammy.” 


Helped Many 


I don’t pretend to know all the people 
my Dad helped, nor .would | intimate that 
all of his beneficiaries were forgetful of his 
favors. (Because of. his erratic tempera- 
ment, it was not always easy to remam on 
close terms wiih him long enough to recipro 
cate.) I do know, however, that he found 
a publisher for many an unknown 
poser, or an opening for many a deserving 
performer. I have seen him, with less than 
fifty cents in his pocket, enter the offices of 
the Shapiro, Bernstein Music Corporation to 
get twenty dollars to,send an ailing Negro 
singer to the country—a singer whom he 
scarcely knew. I have seen him, after an 
unprofitable week at the old Lafayette, pay 
out every 


com- 


cent to his men and go to his 
furnished room without his own rent. And 
I have seen him object to a small dai!y 
allowance merely because it would not per 
mit him to treat unfortunate chance ac- 
quaintances to lunch. 

At times, during the last years, while he 
was writing his autobiography, “A Helluva 
Life,” which I hope someday to complete, 
he would stop and reminisce. One of his 
favorite stories was about Bob Cole and the 
Brothers. Back in 1898, Dunbar 
and Dad had introduced a new kind of 
music to America with their “Clorindy, or 
Origin of the Cakewalk.” Dad’s “Darktown 
Is Out Tonight” had swept the country, and, 
with his “On Emancipation Day” and “Who 
Dat Say Chicken in Dis Crowd,” had gained 
him an entrée with all the music publishers. 
While Dad was enjoying this popularity, 
two young writers from Florida came up to 
New York: Rosamond and James Weldon 
Johnson. They began to collaborate with 
Bob Cole. Though Dad did not particularly 
like the latter, he admired his talent, and he 
helped the three to get their famous “Under 
the Bamboo Tree” published. 


Johnson 


Discovered Al Jolson 


Other memories of the early years would 


miclude his first contacts with now famous 
artists like Belle Baker, Fannie Brice, and 
Al Jolson. He found Jolson one evening 
playing in a third-rate vaudeville house. 

“What are you doing here, boy?” Dad 
asked. “You’re great! You belong on 
Broadway.” 

- Then, according to Dad, Jolson’s eyes filled 
with tears as he said, “They won't give me 
a chance.” 

The next day, Vad had raved so much 
about his “find,” that the Shuberts looked 
Jolson over and signed him up, thus begin- 
ning a successful association which lasted 
more than a decade 

One day, during a conversation with a 
leading Broadway producer—it was either 
Erlanger or Ziegfeld—Dad said, “The two 
grea‘est artists in America today are Fannie 
Brice and Bert Williams . Why don’t you 
co-star them in a play?” 

“The public wouldn't stand for it,” the 
producer replied. 

One year later, the public stood for it lit- 
erally, for there was “standing room only” 
to see Bert Williams and Fannie Brice in 
the Ziegfeld Follies. 

As the years passed, Dad picked up one 
protege after another. A partial list would 


_include: Will Vodery; Luckey Roberts, that 


prince of good fellows; Harold Arlen, com- 
poser of “Stormy Weather”, “Over the Rain- 
bow,” etc.; James P. Johnson; Sidney 
Bechet; Opal Cooper; Duke Ellington; and 
the inimitable Southernaires, who have done 
more than any other Negro group to keep 
his music alive. Because he believed in Ethel 
Waters’ artistry, he persuaded the late Otto 
Kahn to back her show “Africana.” Dad also 
helped to hold “Runnin’ Wild” together 
during the turbulent try-out days. Charac- 
teristically, after the show had become a 
success, he withdrew as musical director 


Started Jazz Vogue in Europe 

By taking his New York Syncopated Or- 
chestra to Europe in 1919, he was instrumental 
in creating the vogue for Negro musicians 
in England and all over the continent. One 
of his most valuable legacies has been the 
statement which I have heard so often in 
Paris and New York: “Your Dad gave me 
my start.” 

In 1925, a woman named Caroline Dudley 
was planning to produce a Negro revue 
Paris. With a six-week contract from the 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Necro Sotpiers Support NAACP: So far 
as war aims are concerned our soldiers, white 
and Negro, are fighting in a fog of doubt 
and uncertainty. They have no deep political 
beliefs about the war and their realistic ap- 
praisal of the world scene convinces them 
that this is not a war for any of the four 
freedoms, Negro soldiers, however, do have 
a slight edge on their white brothers because 
they are fighting with the deep-seated con- 
viction that when they return home American 
democracy must become a real and living 
thing and broad enough to include all Ameri- 
cans. Their experiences both at home and 
abroad have made them deeply conscious of 
the discriminations from which they suffer 
and given them a resolve to do something 
about it. Proof of this is found in the 
thousands of Negro soldiers who have joined 
the NAACP in recent months and the more 
than $25,000 which they have contributed out 
of their soldier’s pay. 


Trezzvant W. Anderson, stationed when 
last heard from somewhere in England, 
sends in an account of a Negro engineer 
aviation regiment in England in which 
every enlisted man in the comapny took out 
a one-year membership in the NAACP. Wal- 
ter White visited ihese units in January, but 
must have had no idea that this would be 
the result of his trip. 

The direct inspiration and leadership for 
the idea came from Corporal George Jones, 
a company construction foreman, who is the 
son of Mrs. Leona Borquet of New Orleans. 
La. He was ably assisted by T/S David 
Downs of Louisville, Ky., and John W. 
Houston of Huntington, West Virginia. Also 
in the project were Staff Sergeants James 
Henry Walton, Henry F. Whiteside. and 
George C. Sanders. 


Recent Lecat. Action During past 
months the Association has proffered legal 
aid in several cases involving violation of the 
civil and constitutionad rights of Negro citi- 
zens. In Birmingham, Ala., Arthur 1). 
Shores, a member of the legal committee, 
has been granted permission to appear be- 
fore the ICC examiner to represent plain- 
tiffs in the case of Le Flore and Crishon in 
their suit for $2,500 against the Gulfport, 
Mobile and Ohio railroad for denial of Pull- 
man reservations. The complaint alleges that 
the plaintiffs were denied Pullman reserva- 
tions because of their race and color, despite 
the fact that traveling space was available. 
They further allege that dining car space 
was denied them for the same reason. 

In the Spicely case Edward R. Dudley of 
the legal staff went to Durham, N. C., to in- 
vestigate the circumstances surrounding the 
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Reading from left to right: first row Madison Smith, Mrs. Beatrix Kennedy, Mrs. Ruth 
Griffin, Mrs. Maye Howell, Mrs. D. A. Jackson; second row Doris Scott, Shirley Boyd, 
Mrs. Marie Nelson, Mrs. Pearl E. Franklin, unidentified, Charles H. Trent, and Rev. B. B 


Evans, president. 


killing of Pvt. Booker T. Spicely by a bus 
driver in that city. This case was originally 
taken up by the Philadelphia branch, since 
Spicely’s sister lives in that city and had 
urged the branch to aid in the prosecution, 
lut was later referred to the national office 
Pvt. Spicely was killed July 8 by H. L 
Council, a white bus driver, in an argument 
involving the stae jim crow: laws. Trial of 
Council was scheduled to begin September 
20 on a first-degree murder charge, but it 
has been reported that the prosecution will 
ask for a change to second-degree murder, 
which carries a sentence of from five to 
thirty years on convicition. Offers of out- 
side organizations to participate in the prose- 
cution have been refused by local Negro 
leaders on the strength of a promise by 
(sovernor Broughton that there will be a 
fair trial. 

On August 21 special counsel Thurgood 
Marshall, assisted by Arthur D. Shores of 
Rirmingham, appeared before the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in the northern district of Ala- 
hama to argue the case of W. L. Patterson 


Other Pancas are not included im this picture 


vs. Registration Board of Birmingham, Alu- 
bama. The original complaint was filed in 
August, 1942, when several Negroes pre- 
sented themselves to the registrars for the 
purpose of qualifying for the privilege of 
voting. The complaint states that the board 
of registrars unlawfully combined and con- 
spired together to prevent Negro residents of 
Jackson county from being registered. The 
oral arguments heard on August 21 were on 
the defendant’s motion to dismiss the com 
plaint. 


In California attorneys for Joseph James 
and other Negro workers in the Marinship 
Corporation have filed a supplemental brief 
in the supreme court of the state of Cali- 
fornia where the case is now pending. An 
action was filed early in the year in San 
Francisco against the Boilermakers seeking 
to enjoin the union from discriminatiny 
against its Negro members. Pleadings in the 
case pointed out that the Boilermakers held 
a closed shop agreement with the Marinship 
Corporation whereby all employes were re- 
quired to be members of the Boilermakers 
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union; but Negrues, it is alleged, were rele- 
gated to the status of auxiliary members and 
were denied the rights of full union mem- 
bership. Auxiliary members had no vote 
nor control over the affairs of the union, 
and they were denied equal insurance and 
other benefits incidental to union member- 
ship. This supplemental brief points out 
that: “The Negro workers ask for equal 
union membership in order to protect the 
closed shop, and they offer willingly to pay 
dues and to support the union, but with mem- 
bership on terms and conditions equal with 
white members.” 

This case, along with similar cases in Cali- 
fornia and the pending case against the Boil- 
ermakers in Providence, R. L., are all aimed 
at breaking down the discriminatory policies 
existing in many labor unions. 


Protest Jim Crow Hotc Practices: A let- 
ter was sent by the legal department in Au- 
gust protesting the discriminatory practices 
of HOLC in the case of Miss Daphne Her- 
bert who had submitted forms and fulfilled 
special requirements for a loan on the pur- 
chase of a home in Corona; L. I. When the 
request was first denied by the government 
agency, it was found that the application had 
heen marked “colored prospect.” Reconsid- 
eration was based on both the raising of the 
original price of the home as well as the 
down payment. 


AMENDMENT INCLUDED IN SURPLUS BILL: 
At the request of the Washington bureau, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, N. Y., has suc- 
ceeded in having Senate bill S. 2065, provid- 
ing for the disposal of surplus property, 
amended to prohibit discrimination. 

According to estimations there will be be- 
tween fifty and one hundred and twelve bil- 
lions dollars worth of government-owned 
property available for distribution after the 
war, While much of this property will con- 
sist of weapons of war, there will still be 
many billions of dollars worth of civilian con- 
sumer goods available. Of particular interest 
to Negroes is the estimated two hundred and 
sixty-four million dollars worth of medical 
and dental supplies which may be distributed 
to tax-supported and non-profit medical in- 
stitutions and hospitals in areas where facili- 
ties are inadequate. There also will be enor- 
mous stockpiles of equipment left over from 
the military training program which will be 
suitable for distribution to vocational and en- 
gineering schools. 

The amendment introduced by Senator 
Wagner requires the head of the Surplus 
War Property Administration, which the bill 
proposes to set up, “to devise ways and 
means and prescribe regulations and direct- 
ives to prevent any discrimination against 
persons (institutions and corporations) in 
the disposal, distribution and use of any gov- 
ernment property covered by this Act on 
account of race, creed or color.” 

Senator Wagner is also contending for in- 
clusion in the bill of a provision for repre- 
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Mrs. Audia H. Roberts of the St. Louis 
branch. See Missouri item p. 325. 


sentation of all racial minority groups on 
advisory committees set up to assist in mak- 
ing policies governing the disposition of 
these materials. 


Detroit SECRETARY AWARDED SCHOLARSHIP: 
Gloster B. Current, executive secretary of the 
Detroit branch, has been awarded a 1944-45 
scholarship at Wayne university. Mr. Cur- 
rent, whose dynamic leadership is largely re- 
sponsible for the phenominal growth of the 
Detroit branch (more than 23,000 members), 
received the scholarship for outstanding work 
ir. public service. He entered the National 
Training School Division of the university 
September 15. 


Urce Necro APPOINTMENT VETERANS AD- 
MINISTRATION: The NAACP in a letter to 
Brig.-Gen, Frank T. Hines urged the appoint- 
ment of a qualified Negro as as assistant ad- 
ministrator of veterans affairs to protect the 
tights of Negro veterans and to provide es- 
sential on-the-spot advice for the solution 
of prevailing problems. The letter also sug- 
gested appointment of those qualified in ad- 
ministration and executive capacities to all 
branches of the Veterans Administration. 


LYNCHING REVEALED By SON’s AFFIDAVIT: 
A lynch-killing of a 66-year-old minister last 
March 26 in Amite county, Miss., because he 
hired a lawyer to safeguard his title to a 
220-acre debt-free farm, was revealed in Au- 
gust in an affidavit sworn to by Eldridge 
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Simmons, son of the murdered man. Rev. 
Isaac Simmons was going peacefully about 
the business of running his farm and had had 
no trouble until it began to be suspected that 
there was oil on his land. Whites then tried 
to inveigle him out of his property; when 
they found he had consulted a lawyer they 
got together a small mob and killed him in 
the presence of his son, who was later driven 
from the county. 

Eldridge Simmons sent his affidavit to the 
New York office which in turn asked Gover- 
nor Thomas L. Bailey of Mississippi to in- 
vestigate. Attorney General Biddle was asked 
to examine into the possibility that federal 
conspiracy statutes might have been violated. 


Branch News 


ALABAMA: In July the Montgomery branch 
organized a youth council. The meeting was 
held at the First Congregational church, and 
the following temporary youth council offi- 
cers were elected: Henry Bell, president; 
Joseph Marshall, vice-president; Miss Helen 
Thomas, secretary; and Edgar D. Nixon, Jr., 
treasurer. Purpose of the youth council was 
explained in a talk by R. L. Mathews. 


Arizona: The Yavapai county branch held 
its regular meeting in September at the 
People’s AMEZ church when the charter. 
presented by Jasper Maupin, president, was 
unveiled. Claude Nash spoke on “Progress 
and Advancement of the Negro Since 1865”; 
Benjamin Coleman on “The Negro and the 
Postwar Plan”; and Mrs. Jasper Maupin on 
“The History and Purpose of the NAACP.” 
The program concluded with refreshments 
and singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


District oF CoLuMBIA: In response to a 
call issued by trade unions and civic organi- 
zations of the District of Columbia three 
hundred workers assembled at noon on La- 
bor Day on the steps of the Blood Donation 
Center of the American Red Cross to donate 
blood to America’s fighting men. 

The call was issued by the CIO’s Indus 
trial Union Council and the District of Co 
lumbia branch. 

Instructed to assemble at noon at the 
American Red Cross Blood Donation Cen- 
ter, interested workers were to donate blood 
and register their protests against the segre- 
gation policy of the American Red Cross in 
the handling of blood donations, 

A brief Labor Day program had been 
planned commemorating the contribution of 
American workers of all races to the war 
effort and to stimulate blood donations. 

To the surprise of the 300 odd workers, a 
representative of the American Red Cross, 
who had formerly consented to the program. 
flanked by District of Columbia police, in- 
formed them that the planned assembly could 
not be held on the steps of the Blood Dona- 
tion Center. 
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Led by Joseph Philips, president of the 
Industrial Union Council, and Judge William 
H. Hastie, president of the Washington 
branch ,the group moved across the ‘street to 
the Capitol grounds to proceed with the pro- 
gram. There they were met by a corps of 
Capitol police and informed that they could 
not congregate on the Capitol grounds. 

Many of the workers who were on their 
lunch hour, faced by such obviously planned 
opposition, returned in disappointment to 
their jobs without making their donation, 
yet more than a hundred remained to give 
their blood. 


In summing up the entire situation Judge 
Hastie said: 

“This Labor Day witnessed the sorry spec- 
tacle of federal authority, local District of 
Columbia authority, and the American Red 
Cross using the combined forces of the Capi- 
tol police and the District of Columbia police 
to prevent a gathering of American citizens, 
either in a public park or upon the steps of 
the Red Cross Blood Donation Center, for the 
purpose of publicizing and stimulating the 
donation of blood by their fellow- citizens, 
white and colored, despite and simultaneous 
with their protest against the vicious rule of 
the Army and the Red Cross that blood for 
wounded soldiers and sailors be segregated 
by race. 


“Prospective blood donors found a score 
of police officers, federal and local, gathered 
in advance at the Blood Donation Center 
and on the Capitol grounds to prevent them 
from the proper use of public space for a 
public purpose in support of the war effort. 

“To the bigotry which resulted in the 
segregation of blood in the first instance is 
now added the arbitrary use of the police 
to prevent public assembly and discussion 
by those who are giving their own blood 
and urging others to do the same. 

“But neither free speech nor the issue of 
segregated blood banks can be suppressed so 
easily. This abuse of public authority can 
have only one result—to bring the issue more 
sharply to the attention of the public and to 
cause all believers in democracy and free 
speech to fight harder against such intoler- 
ance and such abuse of public power.” 


KANSAS: Membership drive of the Coffey- 
ville branch under the leadership of G. L. 
May, president, was very successful. One 
hundred twenty members were added. Out- 
standing members of the branch are Grant 
W. Cain, a volunteer worker who secured 
thirty-five workers in one week; and Ossie 
Jones, a world war veteran who was respon- 
sible for fifteen members. Slogan of the 
branch is “Striving to lift and enlighten our 
citizenry to make a better place to live.” 


MaryLanp: Fifth annual baby popularity 
contest of the Baltimore branch raised a 
total of $1,705. There were more than one 
hundred participants. Most popular baby 
was William A. Harris with 1,700 votes, who 
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Miss Clara L. Smith, secretary of the Pater- 

son, N. J., branch. She set a precedent -when 

she addressed a group of teachers and wel- 

fare workers at the summer session of the 

New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Paterson. 


raised $85 and received a silver loving cup. 
Second prize, a diamond ring, went to Leo- 
nora J. Wood, who secured 1,057 votes and 
$53.85. Third prize, a silver drinking cup, 
was awarded Michael Valentine, who brought 
in 1,060 votes and $50.50. Paul Hutchins, 
Jr., and Veronica B. Best, who raised $50 
each, received gold rings. 

Participants on the program for the baby 
audience were Charles Powell, Avon Childs, 
Clarence and Keiffer Mitchell, John Davis, 
Kay Burke, William Haynes, and Stephen 
Burke. 

Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson, president of the 
branch, expressed appreciation to the par- 
ents and friends of the children. Every 
baby received a gift and those who secured 
$20 or more received gold rings, lockets, 
crosses, and pins. Moving pictures of the 
babies were taken. 


Minnesota: The Minneapolis branch has 
won its first round in its efforts to have 
James Parker reopen his restaurant against 
hoodlum protest. On July 26, 1944, Parker 
applied for a restaurant license and his ap- 
plication was taken and filed and as it is 
customary for one to open upon filing of 
license, Parker was told to do so. Yet on 
Friday, August 4, Jens Christensen came into 
Parker’s place, the Moonglow Chicken Shack, 
and told him not to do so. Christensen ob- 
jected to Parker’s opening on the grounds 
that there were already enough “joints” in 
the block. Despite opposition, Parker opened 
his business August 5 at 7:00 P. M., and at 
8 the same evening a policeman came in and 
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said that he had papers to arrest Parker for 
serving food without license. Christensen 
then circulated petitions throughout the com- 
munity opposing granting of a restaurant 
license to Parker and asked for a public 
hearing on the matter. At the public hear- 
ing both white and colored people spoke for 
and against the granting of the license. The 
city council, however, voted to grant the 
license and it was granted. When Parker 
again opened for business, there were hood- 
lum attacks upon his place. And a campaign 
of pressure and violence was promoted 
against Parker as well as his landlord, Mrs. 
Cecelia Favrow. Alderman Jens Christensen 
was the instigator of this disorder and the 
branch has urged that steps be taken for his 
removal from office. . 


Missour1t: Mrs. Audia H. Roberts, mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the St. 
Louis branch, was recently appointed chair- 
man of its program committee. As a division 
leader in the membership drive, she has led 
each of the last three membership campaigns 
by reporting both the largest number of 
members as well as the largest amount of 
money. In the 1944 campaign she reported 
2,052 members and $2,822.00. This was more 
than all the divisions reported prior to 1939. 
Her division, The Marian Anderson, last 
month received a gift of $212.00 from the 
3447th Quartermaster Truck Company sta- 
tioned somewhere in New Guinea. 


New Jersey: Lt.-Col. Frank W. Snowden, 
Sgt. O. Phillip Snowden, and Prof. Frank 
W. Snowden, Jr., of Howard university have 
instituted separate suits in the Elizabeth dis- 
trict court for the full amount of damages 
under the New Jersey civil rights act. 


The action grew out of the refusal of 
Howard Johnson’s restaurant to serve the 
Snowden party which was travelling through 
Elizabeth en route to Camp Lee, Va., Octo- 
ber 3, 1943. The matter was referred by the 
Snowdens to the national office of the 
NAACP, which office in turn referred the 
matter to the Elizabeth branch. Then there 
was a long and tedious search to find the 
owner of the Howard restaurant, since each 
restaurant in the chain generally operates 
under a franchise from the parent corpora- 
tion. The suits will be tried early this fall 
and were filed by J. Leroy Jordan, attorney 
for the Elizabeth branch. 


NortH CarotinA: The Rocky Moun 
branch started its fall drive with a mass 
meeting at the St. James Baptist church in 
conjunction with the regular church services, 
thanks to the cooperation of Rev. C. I. 
Mason, pastor, T. V. Magnum, president of 
the N. C. Conference, was the guest speaker. 
With a goal of 500 members, fifty member- 
ships were secured during the first week of 
the drive. E. C. Hunter is branch president; 
J. B. Harren, secretary. 


Onto: Dr. John F. Luber, nationally 
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known sociologist of Kent aud Ohio State 
universities, was guest speaker at a forum 
meeting sponsored by the Massillon branch 
in August. Subject of the talk was “Post 
War Racial Problems and Minority Groups” 
in which Dr. Cuber called attention to Negro 
advancement as a result of the war emer- 
gency and the necessity for intelligent 
Negroes and whites to work together har- 
moniously for continued better race relations. 
Oscar W. Ritchie introduced the speaker and 
George T. Allen, branch president, made the 
opening remarks. 

Executive board meeting of the Oxford 
branch was held in August at the home of 
Mrs. Emma Warren where reports were 
read and received. 

The Canton branch closed its membership 
drive August 4 with a banquet at the Canton 
Urban League. State president, Rev. Gibson 
of Youngstown, was the guest speaker. Miss 
Dolores led in singing the Negro national 
anthem. 

This branch now has more than three 
hundred members, the largest the branch has 
ever had. 


PENNSYLVANIA: G, James-Fleming, regional 
FEPC€ director, recently addressed the York 
branch in the Penn Senior high school. Mr. 
Fleming was introduced by Rev. Frank A 
Reed, president of the branch. 

Commending local newspapers, daily and 
weekly, on their fine news coverage during 
the recent PTC strike, the Philadelphia 
branch through its executive secretary. Mrs. 
Carolyn Davenport Moore, stated: “Your 
handling of news on the recent strike of 
6,000 PTC employees 
commendation.” 

The branch has also asked Governor Fd- 
ward H. Martin and Mayor Bernard Samuel 
to issue a statement as to their official posi- 
tions in the recent PTC strike involving the 
issue of whether Negroes shall have the 
right to work at johs for which they are 


qualified. 


deserves great 


\ contribution of $100 was recently made 
to the Philadelphia branch by Pierre Mor- 
gan, a conscientious objector who recently 
received an honorable discharge from the 
Army on grounds of religious principle. 

Dr. William C. Bragg, dentist, has been 
named special representative of the branch 
on the steering committee of the Citizens 
Political Education Committee. Newton 
Downing, who has been in the Army three 
years, was personally responsible for the two 
hundred new members and $800 in cash sent 
the branch from Iran. Thomas Reed of the 
legal committee has been asked to investigate 
the arrest and beating of Walter McQueen 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles McQueen by 
Pennsylvania railroad detectives in August. 
The branch is also representing the sister of 
a soldier killed in cold blood by a North 
Carolina bus driver. According to state- 
ments obtained from witnesses, Pvt. Booker 
Spicely was shot by H. L. Council during 
an argument involving state jim crow laws. 

The first of a series of attractions to be 
known as a “Night of the Stars” was pre- 
sented by the branch September 15 at the 
Mercantile Hall. Stars to appear on this 
program are Miss Camilla Williams, so- 
prano; Miss Elton Warren, soprano; Miss 
Vivian Rolan, mezzo-soprano; Miss Con- 
stance Stokes, mezzo-soprano; Nathaniel 
Dickenson, baritone; and William Fllis, tenor. 


TENNESSEE: On August 7 the Knoxville 
branch sponsored a_ testimonial dinner in 
honor of Rev. Evans, president of the branch, 
who recently left Knoxville to pastor the 
Mt. Carmel Presbyterian church in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. More than seventy persons at- 
tended the banquet held in the dining room 
of the Mt. Zion Baptist church. David N. 
Howell, executive secretary of the YMCA, 
was toastmaster; and a_ social committee 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Ruth Griffin 
was responsible for the dinner. Rev. Evans 
was given a purse and his wife a corsage of 
orchids. 
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SixtH ANNUAL YOUTH CONFERENCE (For- 
MFRLY THE STUDENT CONFERENCE): The call 
to the sixth annual Youth Conference is 
being sent out to the 135 youth councils and 
23 college chapters of the NAACP. All col- 
leges, youth serving agencies, and youth or- 
ganizations are invited to send representa- 
tives to Virginia Union University, Rich 
mend, Va., November 17, 18, 19, 1944. 

The theme of the conference last year was 
“Blueprint for Action.” Delegates recog- 
nized the problems facing them and planned 
a program of action. This year the theme 
is “Building For Total Democracy,” and 
youth is challenged to meet the needs which 
are arising as we approach the end of war 

Continuing the training in NAACP youth 
leadership, topics to be discussed are: Re 
cruiting for the NAACP, a mass organiza- 
tion, methods, program, publicity and propa- 
ganda; protest and pressure techniques; and 
Negro youth relationships to national and in- 
ternational minority problems. 


Back To ScHooL Drive: The summer vaca 
tion is over. The thousands of young people 
who have been helping their country in war 
jobs are urged to return to school. More 
service can be rendered to themselves and 
to the country by becoming educated citizens 
Through study and training they will be bet 
ter equipped to do the work that will have 
to be done when the war is over. 

Parents and guardians are asked to insis! 
upon their children going back to school 
Youth is urged..... ..Go back to school 


GROUPS CHARTERED: Huntingtown, Mary 
land; Georgetown, South Carolina; Keokuk. 
lowa; Oxford, Ohio; Urbana, Ohio; West 
Chester, Pa.; Harlan County, Ky.; Bloom 
ington, Ill.; Brownwood, Texas; Bryn Mawr. 


(Continued on page 328) 
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This picture shows part of the Knoxville, Tenn., youth council, the largest in the country. This council has a membership of more than 





1,184 members 
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(This is a continuing feature and The Crisis will carry more pictures of branch presidents in subsequent issues. ) 
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What The Negro Soldier 
Thinks 


(Continued from page 318) 


reflection of War Department policy, and 
implores the conscience of the nation that 
such utter disregard for his welfare be im- 
mediately investigated and proper corrective 
measures instituted. 

The Negro soldier holds the War Depart- 
ment responsible for the daily un-American 
treatment he receives in the surrounding 
villages of most Army camps. Any agency 
which can completely uproot an entire racial 
group and place it in concentration camps 
but which cannot insure him elementary pro- 
tection well deserves his condemnation. Negro 
soldiers know that these conditions could be 
changed by a simple order from the post 
commander. Such an order placing com- 
munities guilty of abusing American soldiers 
off-limits would immediately engage the local 
chambers of commerce and merchants as- 
sociations in a crusade for better treatment 
for these soldiers. Why then, the Negro 
soldier asks himself, has not the War De- 
partment sent out such an order to its post 
commanders? Is it part of War Depart- 
ment policy to perpetuate these insulting con- 
ditions? 

Colored soldiers are being trained each day 
to the latest and most diabolical techniques 
of destroying life that the mind of man can 
evolve. He not only learns to kill with the 
rifle, the hand grenade and the bayonet, but 
with his bare hands is taught to mutilate and 
dismember the body of an enemy. The War 
Department thus is making deadly killers of 
Sam Jackson and Henry Jones and the nice 
boy who once lived in the next block. 


When these men return from participating 
in the global struggle they will have paid the 
price of freedom and decency. If they are 
denied these privileges guaranteed all Ameri- 
can citizens and if such denial prompts them 
to engage in bloody, conflict, much of the 
responsibility must be laid at the very door 
of the War Department. 


Will Marion Cook 


(Continued from page 323) 


Champs-Elysées Music Hall, she came to 
New York to select her performers. When 
she told Dad of her plans, he insisted that 
she star a girl who had enjoyed some suc- 
cess in the chorus of “Shuffle Along.” 

“But she’s only a chorus girl!” 

“Never you mind, Paris will eat her up!” 
Dad assured Mrs. Dudley. 

Once again he was right. Within two 
months, all Paris was at the feet of the ex- 
chorus girl, Josephine Baker. Dad hadn’t 


even bothered to go along and share the 
profits. He had walked out “in a huff” one 
day during rehearsal. 

That was my Dad—excitable, uncompro- 
mising, often impractical, but always un- 
selfish. In my grief over his passing, I 
wanted to say just that 


Youth Council News 


(Continued from page 326) 


Pa.; La Mort, Pa.; Charleston, S. C.; Hous- 
ton College, Houston, Texas; Sumter, S. C.; 
James Weldon Johnson Unit, Baltimore, Md. 


YOUTH NEWS: Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 
The recently organized youth council of Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., was presented its charter 
by Mrs. Ruby Hurley, youth secretary. The 
welcome address was delivered by Marvin 
Mitchell and the master of ceremonies was 
kK. Gudger, president of the council. Mr. 
Gudger is also president of the general or- 
ganizations of a Mamaroneck high school. 


Gary, INDIANA: As the result of its par- 
ticipation in the nation-wide membership 
campaign, the Gary branch organized a youth 
council August 30, 1944. The officers are 
Mrs. Jessica Preston, president; David Hall, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary Young, secretary; 
Miss Jean Cummings, assistant secretary; 
Mrs. Willie B. Crossley, treasurer ; Mrs. Rosa 
Smith, advisor. 


West PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: The West Phil- 
adelphia youth council is in the news again 
with the publication of a newspaper titled 
Youth Courier. The last reported circulation 
of this 8-page paper is 2,000. It is significant 
to note that the editorial staff is composed of 
young people, the majority of whom are of 
teen-age. 

The organizer and executive editor is Wil- 
liam A. Clay, Jr., a progressive and versatile 
young man, 18 years of age. He is doing a 
remarkable job despite the fact that he has 
had no specialized training in newspaper 
work. Clarence L, Eaton the assistant edi- 
tor and cartoonist is also 18 years of age. 
Other members of the staff include Odell 
Stukes, managing editor and council presi- 
dent; Pauline Johnson, secretary-treasurer ; 
William C. Jaynes, liaison editor; Earl C. 
Lockwood, circulation manager; George 
Johnson, assistant circulating-manager; Dan- 
iel Waddy, subscription manager; Doris 
Pride, Channie Wilson, Rose Hinton, 
Gladys Johnson, Mildred Vann and Virginia 
Hunter, assistants. 

This effort is one that may be an example 
to other groups of what can be done by 
other young people who have the initiative 
and the will to achieve. Youth Courier will 
be sent to any council upon request. 


—BUY BOOKS— 
Best Wartime Bargain 


The Crisis 


NEGRO HISTORY OFFERED 


Under the direction of Dr. L. D. Reddick, 
the 135th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library is offering, from October 7, 
1944, to May 19, 1945, courses in a world view 
of the Negro question. 
white scholars will discuss national and in- 
ternational topics of vital importance to Ne- 
groes and Americans. The course is designed 
to serve the needs of public officials and ad- 
vanced students who are preparing themsclves 


Famous Negro and 


for research in the field of race relations 


a 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUS! 
24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Crisis, published monthly at New York, for 
October 1, 1944, State of New York, County of 
New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared James W. 
Ivy, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Crisis and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: Publisher, The Crisis Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 69 Fifth Avenue; Editor, Roy Wilkins, 
69 Fifth Avenue; Managing Editor, Roy Wilkins, 
69 Fifth Avenue; Business Manager, James W. lvy, 
69 Fifth Avenue. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora 
tion, its name address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) The Crisis Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 69 Fifth Avenue; Dr. Louis T. Wright, 
President; Mrs. E. R. Alexander, ‘Treasurer. All 
stock owned by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above xiving 
the naines of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide ower; and this affiant has no reason te 
believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 80 
stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is. (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

JAMES W. IVY. 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day 
of September, 1944. 


(SEAL) SAMUEL SCHNEIDER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1944.) 
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Labor and the Negro 


(Continued from page 313) 


military and naval forces. And we know 
that because of the power and influence of 
poll tax Congressmen and prejudiced Repub- 
licans, our Commander-in-Chief has been un- 
able, thus far, to materially alter this picture. 

We know, too, how white soldiers abroad 
and white workers in the south have been 
denied the privilege of voting just because 
some senators and congressmen—and some 
governors also—are afraid of the Negro vote 
that would be unshackled once the poll tax 
bars are lowered. 

There are certain democratic rights which 
the Constitution guarantees to all American 
citizens; and there are certain specific pro- 
visions which have been added to that great 
charter for the special benefit of Negroes. 
Among other things, the Constitution guar- 
antees to all of us a government composed 
of the duly elected representatives of all the 
people. It especially guarantees to Negroes 
and the other minority groups in our country 
a right to participate in the selection of these 
representatives. In the Congress today these 
constitutional guarantees are being flouted 
by poll tax senators and representatives who 
hold the chairmanship of important congres- 
sional committees and have made of these 
committees a graveyard for legislation bene- 
ficial to labor and minority groups. We of 
the CIO have done and are determined to do 
more about this shameful state of affairs. 
Our platform demands that all poll taxers 
who head important house’ and _ senatorial 
committees be defeated and that Congress 
adopt a federal anti-poll tax law. 

Several years ago President Roosevelt 
pointed out that one-third of our nation was 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. That state- 
ment is still true, notwithstanding our in- 
creased war-time housing and employment. 
It is true because Congress has done precious 


‘little to erase the basic causes.. It is true be- 


cause a handful of spiteful men in Washing- 
ton and in the field have put corporate 


profits and self-interest above basic human 
needs. 


Labor Baiting 


Labor cannot submit quietly to labor-bait- 
ing legislation, to frozen wage scales, to in- 
adequate housing and health facilities, and 
lo increasing living costs here at home, any 
more than Negroes can ignore their exclusion 
from certain branches of our armed forces 
and their repeated denial of the simple at- 
tributes of political, social and economic just- 
tee here at home. We cannot, on the one 
hand, make the world safe for democracy, 
and on the other refuse to respect democratic 
Principles here at home. 

Labor wants, and I am confident that Ne- 
8roes also want, the kind of peace that Vice- 
President Wallace has pleaded for so long 


and so earnestly. 
“Century of the Common Man”; for we 
working people in America know that so 
long as liberty and justice is denied the work- 
ing people in any other portion of the world, 
cur own freedom is not secure. 


We want to usher in that 


Labor wants, as Negroes must want, sena- 
tcrs and representatives who will bring us 
that kind of a peace. We want men of in- 
telligent convictions, whose past records are 
neither equivocal nor tainted with isolation- 
ist sentiments. We want leaders who have 
demonstrated their fitness for world leader- 
slip by their words and their deeds in pivotal 
positions here at home. 

We want a president who is not afraid of 
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17-35 YEARS OF AGE 
snappy nurse’s uniform, your 
complete tuition, room and 
board, and a regular allowance 


of $15 toat least $30 a 
month will be furnished. 


For information about all nursing 


U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS 
BOX 88 NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Island City, New York, N. Y. 
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a simple ballot in the hands of free soldiers; 
we want a president who does not fear the 
franchise of our patriotic laboring men and 
women. We want a president who believes 
unhesitatingly in equality of job opportunity 
for all Americans, regardless of race, creed, 
or color; who is acquainted by experience 
with the problems faced by us little folk and 
does not need a commission to study the ques- 
tion each year and report back to him, In 
short, we want Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 
for we believe that he alone is qualified to 
lead all segments of our people to a bigger, 
a more tolerant and more prosperous Amer- 


schools write: 











Book Review 


RECONSTRUCTION REPORT 


Freedom Road. A novel by Howard 
Fast, 262 pp., Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York, $2.75. 


In one of the most important books of our 
tame when the question of races living to- 
gether on an equality is a major one through- 
cut the world, Howard Fast has taken the 
dozen years right after the Civil War in 
South Carolina and fashioned a dramatic ar- 
gument for unity and equality. 

It is not strange that a great many whites 
have challenged the factual background for 
ihe novel of Gideon Jackson and his band of 
white and black followers. The facts of the 
immediate post-war period and the Recon- 
struction have been 
many years. 


well-concealed these 
In fact, it is doubtful whether 
any period in our history has been so dis- 
torted as has Reconstruction. It was the 
Negroes who first coined the phrase: “The 
South lost at Appomattox, but won the war,” 
and this truism has become more plain as 
the years have gone by. It is reflected today 
in the slander and defiance in the halls of 
Congress. In the brutal determination to 
keep Negroes “in their place” despite wars 
and bloodshed in torrents for liberation, hu- 
man dignity, and equality, in the unholy al- 
liance between certain northern Republicans 
and the unreconstructed rebels among the 
southern Democrats to defeat or emasculate 
legislation which would aid second-class white 
and Negro citizens. 


The author tells his story around Gideon 
Jackson, slave on the huge Carwell planta- 
ticn in South Carolina, who was sent by his 
bewildered relatives and neighbors among the 
freed slaves to Charleston to help in the 
framing of a new state Constitution. Slowly, 
painfully, the document was put together by 
Gideon and his illiterate but intelligent col- 
leagues, poor white and poor black, with a 
sprinkling of educated Negroes and whites. 
After the fifteen weeks of struggle Gideon 
returned to his people determined to buy 
land, build schools, homes, roads—a new na- 
tion that was the promise, as they saw it, of 
the victory, the liberation, and the peace. 


state senate and then for a number of years 
as a congressman from South Carolina in 
the nation’s capitol in Washington, while one 
of his sons went off to Scotland to study to 
be a doctor. 

But all this was not to be. The Klan, 
hatched in the minds of the defeated plant- 
ers during the South Carolina constitutional 
convention, was quietly organized against 
the day when the North would turn its back 
and go about developing its great industries, 
when the South eventually would be granted 
the right to direct its own destiny as it chose. 
That day came with the election of President 
Hayes and the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from the South. Within a space of weeks 
Carwell came tumbling down, and with it all 
the Carwells throughout the South were the 
despised of both races had made a beginning 
—together—on a new world. 

Fast has told a powerful 
power derives not only from the momentous 
issues moving toward resolution, but from 
the sheer simplicity, honesty, and integrity 
of the little people who saw so clearly their 
goal and the obstacles to it, and buckled to 
the struggle unafraid of discouragement, 
trickery and death itself. 


story whose 


The Crisis 


DuBois told of all this in his Black Recon- 
struction, but Fast has illumined the facts 
with a moving story of Gideon Jackson and 
his people. Jackson, a gifted and natural 
leader (as were so many ex-slaves) ranges 
like the giant he is through the whole period, 
fighting, always fighting, for his people and 
their ideals. Jackson then, like many a 
Negro today, cried aloud that America 
could not be the nation she was supposed to 
be unless every vestige of slavery, every 
modification of the hated system, every 
adaptation of undemocratic rule of the few 
over the many be wiped out. That cry was 
not alone for his people, although they de- 
served then, as they deserve today, special 
attention to their needs; but it was a cry 
for the preservation and buttressing of the 
American ideal. 

Today there are those who say that Ne- 
groes and whites cannot function together 
in a democracy on an equality. They say 
Negroes cannot vote without ruining the 
state, In Gideon Jackson’s own state of 
South Carolina, Editor W. W. Ball of the 
News and Courier, of Charleston, rants at 
least thrice weekly on the evils of the par- 
ticipation of Negroes in politics. To the 


by HOWARD FAST 


(Author of Citizen Tom Paine) 


THE STORY YOU THOUGHT 
WOULD NEVER BE WRITTEN 


Gideon was adamant in his purpose to in- 
clude the poor whites and with diplomacy and 
honesty and a rugged forthright logic he 
won many of them to his side. Under his 
leadership they bought a goodly portion of 
the Carwell plantation at auction with a cash 
deposit the men had earned at a dollar a day 
working on the new railroad. 


The stirring story of a Negro named 
Gideon Jackson who through blood, sweat 
and tears immortalized Black Reconstruction. 


This dynamic novel will strengthen the 
very foundation of American democracy. 


Just Out! Buy Your Copy Now — Only $9.75 


Represented in the Negro Market by 
They built their community on the old W. 8. GRAHAM & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
plantation, the whites and blacks together. 
They paid their mortgage; they set up their 
school with white and black children sitting 
at the feet of a Negro teacher from New 
England. Gideon 


went on to serve in the 
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north of him is North Carolina where Ne- 
groes vote and the sun has not dropped from 
the sky, but he shuts his eyes. Not far away 
is Kentucky where they vote and no earth- 
quake has come, but again he shuts his eyes 
and refuses to think. A Rankin arises in 
Congress. A Bilbo spouts. States talk 
openly of defiance of the law of the land. 
Governors write Washington that “southern 
traditions” must be respected. 


These people all want to turn 1944 back 
to 1877. They tremble with rage and fear 
because although the Klan wiped out Gideon 
Jackson and Carwell and choked off, during 
the Reconstruction, all the Carwells, because, 
to use Fast’s words, historians either “sealed 
off” this period or rewrote it to miseducate 
generations of school-children, the yearning 
and the struggle of mankind to be free can- 
not be blown away with guns, rooted out 
with torture and terror, nor blotted out by 
twisted history, or hysterical speeches and 
machinations of the Bilbos and Rankins and 
their kind throughout the world. 

Freedom Road is a novel for the book- 
shelf of every believer in the people of Amer- 
ica, for every lover.of liberty and justice 
everywhere. 


Roy WILKINS 
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Fire-Safety in 
Cleanliness 


TH door is left wide open for 

fire when rubbish and papers are 
permitted to accumulate. Make it a 
rule to dispose of them every day. 
Keep the building “spic and span.” 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 8-14 


THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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Sharecropper 
(Blues Poem ) 


Break o’ day I got mah plow in de ground, 
Break o’ day I got mah plow in de ground 
Cain’t catch mah breaf till de sun go down 


Years go by; ain’t nothin’ lef’ to show, 
Years go by, an’ ain't nothin’ lef’ to show 
Talkin’ ‘bout 


d'mocracy : Lawd, I don’t 
know ... 
All I ask for is jes’ a chance to live 
All I ask for is jes’ a chance to live 
Guess that’s more’n some white folks wants 
to give. 


JosePH W,. GRAVER 
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Veterans May Study 


Between 800,000 and 1,000,000 veterans of 
the present war may study eventually at 
educational institutions of their own choice 
under the provisions of the Servicemen’s 


Readjustment Act of 1944 (GI Bill of 
Rights), the OWI has announced. 


Lester Granger Rewarded 


Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League, was presented 
in September with a certificate for outstand- 
ing service to the cause of economic and 
political democracy in the field of race re- 
lations by the National CIO committee to 
abolish discrimination. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 


home towns. 


Tue Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 


129 W. 3rd St.. Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: VAndyne 1764 


H. L. Richardson 


1857 7th Street. Oakland 
Telephone: 5998 


Marshall Denton, Jr. 
3429 S. Central Ave. 


Los Angeles 11 


DELAWARE ; 
Louis L. Redding 


1092 French St., Wilmington 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 


1609 First St., N. W., Washington. D. C 
Telephone: North 7343 


ILLINOIS 
Ellis & Westbrooks 


3000 S. State St., Chicago. fl 
Telephone: Cal-4968-9 


INDIANA 
William Henry Huff 


Eust Chicago (Direct mail to 
520 East 35th St. 
Telephone: OAkland 6749 


KANSAS 
R. W. Johnson 


436 Minn. Avenue, Kansas City, Kan 
Telephone: Fairfax 3867 


MICHIGAN 
Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 
MISSOURI 


John A. Davis 
2103A Market St., St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 
Telephone: MA 3-4709 


Robert Burk Johnson 


300 Broadway, Room 603, Camden 
Telephone: Camden 0110 


NEW YORK 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 


William T. Garvin 
217 W. 125th St.. New York 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


Norman B. Johnson 
41 Albany Avenue, Brooklyn 43 
Telephone: SLocum 6-4760 


OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 


202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MA-1320 


Chester K. Gillespie 
416 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


Jesse D. Locker 
612 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Telephone: CH 5171 


OKLAHOMA 


Cecil E. Robertson 
1142 Court St., Muskogee 
Telephone: 836 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Raymond Pace Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Telephcne: Rittenhouse 9960 


Sadie T. Mossell Alexander 
40 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia 
Teleph.ne: Rittenhouse 9960 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 


Fitzhugh Lee Styles - 
2200 West Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Stevenson 6182 


TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY 


a 
Tm THERESA 


When in 
NEW YORK 


any season 
of the year 


7th es. at 125th St. 
»..in the Heart of Harlent 


300 spacious, all outside rooms; 
luxurious suites. The beautiful 
Orchid Room for dining; cocktail 
lounge and bar; the lovely Mez- 
zanine for relaxation. Ideal atmos- 
phere for rest, study, and comfort. 


Large rooms with private bath 
$2.00 Single —92.50 Double and op 
Without private bath 
$1.50 Single —%2.00 Double ané op 


WALTER W. SCOTT, Manager 


HOTEL THERESA 


7th Ave. at 125th St, New York City 


California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 


“A home away from home” 


542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


MURRAY'S DUDE RANCH 
P. O. Box 257, Victorville 
Lela O. Murray, Manager 


CLARK HOTEL 


1824 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 
Horace P. ‘Clark, Pres. 


Georgia 
DOUGLAS HOTEL and ANNEX 


315 and 361 Broadway 
Telephone: 9582—Macon, Ga. 


Illinois 
ANNIE M. MALONE 
4415 S. Parkway, Tel.: Atlantic 4800 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Missouri 
HARLEM HOTEL 
3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio 


WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 
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Which Candidate? 
By W. L. Dawson 
(Continued from page 314) 


the millions of southern Negroes. The 
Court’s decision in the Texas white primary 
makes certain that the beginning of the end 
of Negro disfranchisement in the South is 
at hand. Today the South is going through 
a period of reconstruction which has far- 
reaching implications beyond anything that 
could have been imagined a decade ago. 
President Roosevelt has done more in three 
years of war to destroy the vicious discrim- 
inatory traditions of the armed forces, which 
were built up over the last century, than all 
other presidents of the United States com- 
bined. The military establishment which 
President Roosevelt inherited from his Re- 
publican predecessors was dominated by 
southern customs and southern officers. The 
President shattered precedent and tradition 
by opening all branches of the armed forces 
to Negroes and ordering that segregation be 
eliminated from officers’ training schools. 
Today in the heart of Georgia, at Fort 
Benning, Negro and white officers train and 
live together on a basis of equality. On sub- 
marines, on destroyers, in the infantry and 
in the air forces, black officers and men are 
manning posts of the greatest responsibility. 
There are today 5,957 commissioned officers 
in the army and Negro officers have been 
commissioned in the United States Navy. 
Negro captains are sailing liberty ships with 
mixed crews under their command. Negro 
flyers have written heroic pages in our his- 
tory over the skies of embattled Europe. Our 
combat troops are bringing the enemy to 
their knees in both the European and Pacific 
theaters of war. A few weeks ago segrega- 
Meet- 
ing each problem as it arises, the President 
has consistently opposed the anti-Negro prac- 
tices of the military oligarchy and demanded 
equality of opportunity for the Negro soldier. 


tion was outlawed on all army posts. 


Roosevelt Record Progressive 


The Roosevelt record, in peace and war, 
even in the eyes of the severest critic, is a 
record of is a 


unquestioned progress. It 


liberal record. As victory in this war nears; 
the shape of the future has become the chief 


Millions 


of Negroes are anxious about their jobs. 


concern of the American people. 


Through the creation of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee, President Roose- 
velt paved the way for the employment of 
1,335,682 Negro workers in the nation’s war 
plants. In ninety-six shipyards Negro job 
holders rose from 10,099 in 1940 to more 
than 150,000 in 1944. When the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee was threatened 
in Congress it was the administration forces 
that led the fight to extend its life and they 
won a signal victory. The recent hate-strike 
among the Philadelphia transit workers was 


The Crisis 


regarded by many as the opening gun of a 
new campaign to negate the war time gains 
of our workers. President Roosevelt did not 
make a promise in that situation; he acted 
Backing up the basic rights of the Negru 
workers he used the armed might of the 
United States government to protect the 
democratic principle of economic equality 
While the Republican Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Republican Mayor of Philadel- 
phia stood on the sidelines, President Roose- 
velt let all America know that he meant busi- 
ness. 

I believe that the best guarantee that Ne- 
groes and all other Americans can have for 
peace and prosperity in the post-war period 
lies in the re-election of the President. The 
problems that will come with the victory will 
be no greater than the problems that have 
been tackled and solved in the past by the 
Roosevelt administration. We are on the 
right road to a better America and a better 
world and we have a master in the driver's 
seat; a man who knows the way and who 
combines speed with courage. 

On November 7, the Negro people will cast 
their votes for President Roosevelt and make 
sure that the liberal course which has brought 
to the Negro people the greatest opportuni- 
ties for advancement in their history will con- 
tinue. They will be joined by the liberal 
white majority of Americans who believe in 
a true democracy. 


By C. B. Powell 
(Continued from page 315) 
the hundreds of thousands of Negroes in 
uniform has been shattered beyond hope. 

Under threat of a march on Washington 
by 100,000 Negroes, the President was forced 
to issue an executive order against discrim- 
ination in war industry, but FEPC, as estab- 
lished by Mr. Roosevelt, has been able only 
to appeal; it has not had the power to crack 
down on those plants that refused to obey its 
edicts. Even now, the President refuses to 
back a bill in Congress to create a permanent 
FEPC. 

The south is unalterably committeed to a 
policy of “white supremacy,” and under a 
Democratic administration, regardless of who 
is president, the Negro-hating south will dom- 
inate the party. Under such a rule the Negro 
can never hope to gain full citizenship status 
The fundamental policy of the controlling 
elements of the Democratic party is opposed 
to equality for the Negro. 

With these things as evident as they are, 
the only course open to the Negro for his 
own salvation is to vote for Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey for president of the United 
States. 
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Advertisement 


INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


SECURITY for Loved 
Ones. JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National 


Association 


They provide: 





Negro Insurance 
reported for 1942: 


—Assets of $37,882,046.44 
—Income of $56,711,795.84 
—Insurance in force: $474,226,628 _ 
—Policies in force: 2,808,414 
—Employment: 9,690 Negroes 
































GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary Treasurer 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


increase Employment by Insuring With Us 


BUILDING FOR YOUTH 


An Institution of Life Insurance 


Great Lakes Mutual insurance Co. 


Chas. H. Mahoney, President; Louis C. Blount, Sec’y 
Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 










Mrs. Grace Clifford, New York social leader says: "A clear, healthy, unblemished 
complexion is the greatest social asset! Ugly, shale, rough skin weakens one's popu- 
larity, rendering it difficult to gain entree into society. Beautiful women cleanse their 
skin with warm water and gentle medicated Palmer's "SKIN-SUCCESS" SOAP. To 
lighten skin that is dark and tanned, | heartily recommend fast-working, fragrant 
peaten of icoctubees. ‘Mutual policy peciecty Palmer's "SKIN-SUCCESS" WHITENING CREAM. Another hint: If embarrased by 
suited to your needs and income ability. pimples, eczema and other blemishes of external origin, be sure to use Palmer's 
ia 0 ROME SURNnaee . _“SKIN-SUCCESS" OINTMENT. Helps bring blessed relief and a CLEARER 

HOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” LE AI THIER, LOVLIER SKIN, everyone adores.” 


Nerth Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, N. C. 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 


























NEGRO DOLLS! 


SPECIAL SALE! Every home should have 
a Colored Doll. We offer in this sale, two 
flashy numbers with hair, moving eyes, nicely 
dressed. Price $4.98; large size, $5.98. If 
C.0.D., postage extra. Agents wanted. Write 
NATIONAL COMPANY 

254 W. 135th St., New York 30, N. Y. 









Please don't blame us if your copy of THE CRISIS is delivered late. 
The war has made mail deliveries slow and uncertain and inexperi- 
enced labor used in the production of our magazine adds to the 
handicap. When you mail your subscription please note your local 


zone number if you live in a city where the post office has issued 
district numbers. 

















Pass your copy of The Crisis 
on to a friend 


The Crisis 
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Insured Persons Are Serene And 
Confident In Storms As Well As Calms 


WHETHER AT WORK OR PLAY PEOPLE 
NEED PROTECTION AGAINST THE EVER 
PRESENT POSSIBILITY OF INJURY AND ILL- 
NESS AND THE CERTAINTY OF DEATH — 
AND ONLY A GOOD INSURANCE POLICY 
CAN ADEQUATELY PROTECT AGAINST 


THESE ILLS OF LIFE. 


— 


A Stately Entrance With A Friendly Welcome. 


The sole aim of the officers and representatives of insurance companies is 
to prepare all people for living as well as dying. Their persistency in urging 
people to protect themselves against the calamities of life is because they 
know that the right kind of insurance will provide for the insured all during 
his lifetime and, certainly after his death, the many things he longed to do 
for his loved ones, but could not. 





The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., has provided from its inception a 
superior insurance plan which covers sickness, accident and death, and its 


modern life policies provide cash surrender, loan and paid-up values. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Operating in Virginia and The District of Columbia 





“A NEGRO SOLDIER TALKS OF FREEDOM" 


So that the child | have never seen, and his child, need 
never fear the lynch rope. 

Though my life ebbs out, in the freedom of my people | 
shall live. Yet you, Nazi, God rest your soul, you and your 
diseased hordes will be dead forever. 


This day dawning is the last for you, Nazi, and for me. 
Soon in the slime of this battlefield no one will know that you 
were white and | was black—that once you fought against 
the liberty of men, and | fought for it. 

But back on Lenox Avenue and Beale Street they will know 
| died so that my father, with his stooping shoulders and 
gnarled hands, could go to the polls at last in his home; so 
that my sister would not be turned away from the factory 
and the office because her face is black. 


Political Advertisement 


To A Negro Soldier Freedom Means: 
ANTI-LYNCH LEGISLATION @ ANTI-POLL TAX LEGISLATION 
JOB SECURITY THROUGH A PERMANENT FEPC 


Only the Republican Party Can Guarantee the Answer to his Prayer! 
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